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HE Ottawa negotiations are proceeding omin- 

ously. The one satisfactory feature is that the 

desire of the Dominion Governments for wheat 
preferences or quotas seems to have been checkmated by 
the hostility of the Dominion wheat producers, who 
have come to understand that their interest lies in 
keeping as free as possible a world market for their 
wheat. But in respect of other foodstuffs the situation 
looks very menacing. The procedure has been so 
arranged as deliberately to invite the Dominions to 
form a bloc to put pressure on Great Britain. We are 
asked to impose duties—and high duties—on imported 
meat, including meat from the Argentine, on vegetable 
and dairy products, including those from Denmark, on 
poultry and eggs, and indeed on everything except wheat. 
Even wheat is not really off the list ; for there has been 
a clamour for a boycott of Russian products, including 
both wheat and timber, in the interests of the Dominion 
producers. Even if the Dominion Governments were 
in a far more oncoming mood than they appear to 
be, they could not offer British manufacturers a 
quid pro quo that would offset these demands, apart 
altogether from the unhappy effect on world trade 
which such a victory for economic imperialism would 
involve. 


While the stcel producers have made some progress 
in their discussions at Ottawa, the woollen as well as 
the cotton manufacturers seem now to have reached a 
deadlock. In neither of these cases are the Canadian 
interests prepared to subject themselves to any consider- 
able increase in British competition. The cotton 
negotiations definitely broke down last week, and, 
though there are to be further meetings at the instance 
of the Governments, there is no sign of any approach 
to an accommodation. The position in the woollen 
group is much the same. It therefore looks as if, in 
return for certain limited advantages mainly in respect 
of steel and coal, and chiefly at the expense of the 
Americans, the British public is to be asked to accept 
an extensive system of preferences and quotas on vital 
foodstuffs, to boycott the Russians and endanger thx 
credits granted to finance Russian trade, and to embroil 
this country with the United States, Denmark, the 
Argentine, and probably Scandinavia as well. It is 
not good enough, and if any bargain on these lines 
is seriously contemplated we hope the Opposition in 
Parliament will at once make clear that it refuscs to 
be bound by any plan calculated to raise the cost of 
living in this country, to embroil us with many of our 
best customers, to encourage the disastrous tendency 
to raise tariffs higher and higher, and to restrict more 
and more the opportunities for world trade. 


* ¥ * 


The Geneva Conference adjourned last week in an 
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atmosphere of gloom only faintly tempered by hope 
for the future. All that has been achieved after six 
months of struggle is an agreement that air attacks 
on civilians and the use of gases and germs in warfare 
ought to be prohibited, that some unspecified limitation 
should be put on the number of heavy land guns and 
on the tonnage of tanks, and that other methods of 
reduction must be discussed when the Conference 
resumes. No date is fixed for the resumption, but it is 
not to be later than next January. The Germans and 
the Russians voted against the resolution in which 
these miserable results were registered, and eight 
nations abstained in disgust. Of the forty-one dele- 


- gations which voted for it, the vast majority, we believe, 


share Mr. Henderson’s openly expressed disappointment. 
The comfortable words of Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues cannot conceal the sorry part that Great 
Britain has played. Our representatives might have 
given a lead which would have been eagerly followed— 
even by M. Herriot. Instead they have acted as a 
brake, raising objections on this point and that, damning 
the American proposals with faint praise, turning their 
backs on the German claims for equal treatment, 
diverting attention from real measures of disarmament 
to futile schemes for the “ humanisation” of war. 
Public opinion—Conservative as well as Labour and 
Liberal—expected something better than this from 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government. Unless it gets some- 
thing better in the next stage the Conference will end 
as a tragic farce. 
* * * 

Prussia has lain quiet, as we expected it would, 
under the iron hand of the Reich Government, and 
in less than a week after the coup d’état martial law, 
or the state of emergency, was withdrawn. For the 
moment the dictatorship is effective. Socialists and 
Communists have been suppressed; the Supreme 
Court at Leipzig has dismissed the Prussian appeal ; 
the other States, if they have not been reassured, have 
been talked to in a conciliatory manner. But this calm 
can only be counted on for a day or two. Everything 
goes into the melting pot of the general election on 
Sunday. Of the results no one can prophesy with 
any confidence. But it seems that the Junkers are 
making their preparations. There has been some 
fishing for support from the Centre (though the Centre 
has shown little disposition to nibble at the bait), and 
a coolness towards the Nazis, which does not suggest 
that General von Schleicher regards himself as a stalking 
horse for Herr Hitler. There were significant hints in 
the General’s broadcast speech last Tuesday, and a 
definite threat in the laconic answer which he gave to 
a question in a committee. He was asked whether the 
Reichswehr would act against the Nazis if they 
attempted to seize power. “ Of course,” he said. If 
he means what he says, and if he can rely on the Reichs- 
wehr, as most people believe he can, the odds would 
seem to be against a Hitlerite “march on Berlin ” 
next Monday morning. 

* * * 

To the cutside world General von Schleicher’s speech 
struck a note of truculence. He was scornful of Geneva, 
and particularly bitter against the French. They 
knew perfectly well, he said, that the Brown armies 


and the Red armies in Germany were not armies at all, 
that they were not equipped to attack or to resist a foreign 
power, and that the only fighting force in the country, 
the small Reichswehr allowed by the Treaty of Versailles, 
was quite patently no menace to French security. 
He went on then to talk of Germany’s security, of 
methods of military reorganisation, in a tone that will 
certainly not placate French fears nor allay German 
passions. For this outburst, and for all that lies behind 
it, France, of course, has only herself to thank. But it is 
small consolation for the rest of us to be able to say 
“ Vous l’avez voulu, George Dandin!” The French 
policy of suppressing Germany, which was begun so 
determinedly in 1919 and has been pursued so relentlessly 
ever since, has worked mischief to all the world. And 


‘until the Treaty of Versailles is drastically revised— 


and, we would add, until a British Government is 
prepared to persuade or to compel the French to agree 
to its revision—there will be no guarantee of genuine 
peace’ or prosperity in Europe. 

, * * * 

Senator Borah is an important person, both as Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
because he is a representative figure in American 
public life. Year after year he has declaimed against 
American entanglement in European affairs; and he 
has been, until quite recently, among the fiercest 
denouncers of all proposals for a cancellation of debts. 
But now, “ not for Europe’s sake, but for America’s,” 
Senator Borah has changed his tune. He is prepared 
for actual cancellation of war debts, provided it comes 
as part of a general international settlement that will 
end the depression. Armaments, Senator Borah insists, 
must first be drastically reduced, and even so cancel- 
lation of war debts can be considered only as part of 
a general world settlement, economic as well as political. 
This is an encouraging sign of the movement of American 
opinion, and of the growing realisation that the United 
States cannot hope for a return of prosperity while the 
rest of the world remains in its present chaos. That 
Senator Borah’s speech has been coldly received in 
America need not disturb us overmuch; whoever 
first turned round on the cancellation issue was bound 
to come in for a good deal of abuse. What does matter 
is that American eyes are opening to hard facts. But 
Europe on its side has got to realise that debts and 
disarmament are not two questions but one. 

* * * 

The only published reports we have so far seen of 
the recent massacre of peasants in the Ukraine came 
from obviously inspired Polish sourees. They have 
implied that the trouble was due to Communist propa- 
ganda. But the district of Lisko is situated in a remote 
part of the Carpathians and the facts, as we hear them, 
suggest that starvation and Polish terrorism explain 
what could scarcely in any case have much to do with 
Communism. These peasants have been reduced to 
utter destitution by the decline in the timber trade 
and the drying up of emigration to America. The land 
on which they work is the property of big Polish land- 
owners—Count Potocki is a notorious name—and they 
are entirely in the hands of the Polish police and forest 
guards. Unlike town workers they are allowed no 
unemployment relief, and by way of paying the Polish 
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taxes they are required to work at road construction 
without wages. In June last they were ordered by 
Count Potocki to continue building him a road without 
payment. They refused, and rumour spread that this 
apparently illegal demand for further corvée meant a 
reimposition of serfdom, the memory of which is not 
yet dead in the Ukraine. They appear at first to have 
committed no acts of violence themselves beyond 
disarming three policemen. The Poles then turned the 
district into a war zone, arresting men and women, 
using hand grenades and burning down farms. Two 
policemen and a number of peasants—how many is 
not exactly known—were killed. It will be remembered 
that the Ukrainians are a national minority whose 
rights have been guaranteed by the League of Nations, 
and whose “autonomy” was formally promised by 
the Poles at the Conference of Ambassadors when the 
annexed territory was allowed to remain under Polish 
sovereignty. 
* * ca 

A good deal has appeared in the press lately about 
the relaxation of the restrictions on private trading in 
Russia, and this has even been hailed in some quarters 
as a sign that the Bolsheviks are being forced back to 
capitalism. That is a mistaken notion. What has 
happened is, first, that the peasants are now permitted, 
and indeed encouraged, to bring their surplus products 
to the open market and to sell them for what they will 
fetch. But the markets are regulated by the State 
‘and the intervention of middlemen is prohibited. This is 
designed not only to please the peasants, but to increase 
the supply of provisions in the towns. Secondly, 
home producers of household goods are similarly 
allowed and encouraged to bring their products to 
market. This licence is a complement, and an almost 
necessary complement, of the first. For the peasant, 
when he has sold his butter and eggs, does not want 
to go home with a packet of rouble notes in his pocket. 
He wants to spend his money on pots and pans and 
other articles, which he, like everyone else, finds it 
difficult to get. These measures, therefore, are clearly 
measures of practical expediency. They may be only 
temporary ; they do not seem in any case to threaten 
the bases of the Socialist State. 

* * * 

The Wednesbury by-election, while it hardly con- 
stitutes, from the Government’s point of view, the 
writing on the wall, has a significance that will not be 
overlooked. It probably indicates definitely the release 
of, at any rate, the industrial constituencies from the 
hypnotism of the “crisis” and of crisis-psychology, 
and the emergence of a sancr attitude towards the strange 
mentality of the present coalition. Labour’s poll is up 
by 1,000; the Conservative poll is -down by 7,000. 
No doubt the main factor in this large turnover has 
been, as both candidates aver, dissatisfaction with the 
means test; while unemployment continues at its 
present level, the Government cannot hope to hold 
industrial seats. But other factors cannot be ignored. 
One is a natural objection to food-taxes ; another, the 
obvious failure of tariffs to stimulate local industry ; a 
third, a widespread and proper dislike of cuts and sham 
economies. Conservative headquarters, it is rumoured, 
are surprised at the Wednesbury result. The hysteria 


¢ 


indissociable from the “crisis” must have strangely 
dulled their perceptions. 
. . * 

The resignation of Sir Henry Thornton from the 
headship of the Canadian National Railway is a far 
more important event than English readers might 
infer from the cables. When the National was created 
out of the wreck of the Grand Trunk and other lines, 
the Dominion Government made a venture of public 
ownership with almost everything against it, especially 
the resounding success of the Canadian Pacific. Canada 
paid dearly for the National, but the enterprise was 
justifying itself in a noteworthy degree when the 
economic blizzard struck the West. Sir Henry Thornton 
achieved a signal success. He made Canadians proud 
of their Nafional, and nothing was more interesting 
than the unanimity with which the employees of the 
system become missionaries of public ownership and 
adherents of the Director. But latterly, and quite 
apart from the depression, it was manifest that things 
were not going well. The National displayed signs of 
megalomania, one of them being the scheme for the 
vast terminus in Montreal, now suspended, and Sir 
Henry Thornton had to meet charges of personal 
extravagance at a time when lavishness has been pro- 
moted to a place among the deadly sins. Coniment 
upon the merits of the case would, of course, be im- 
proper, but it is permissible to say that so great and 
promising an experiment as the Canadian National 
ought at all costs to have been kept above the clouds of 
suspicion. 

* % * 

The deadlock in the cotton trade has gone on so long 
that many people have dismissed it from their minds. 
Yet it is a matter of the greatest importance ; and this 
week the situation has taken a new and dramatic turn. 
For months past this great industry has been without 
any wage-agreement at all; and one employer after 
another has been attacking the established wages and 
conditions by making local reductions or changes in 
working practice on his own. This constant pressure 
at length led the Trade Unions to abandon their re- 
sistance to any general wage-cut, and negotiations for 
a new general agreement have been begun. But at 
the same time the attempt to enforce heavy reductions 
in the Burnley area—one of the largest in Lancashire— 
has led to a general stoppage of the mills in that 
district. It was widely predicted last week that, in face 
of the severe pressure of unemployment, a_ large 
number of the operatives would refuse to come out. 
But in fact the stoppage is almost complete, and no big 
mills at all have been able to keep open. The strike 
has not been allowed so far to interrupt the negotiations 
for a new general agreement. But it is understood 
that the reduction demanded by the employers, even, 
in its latest amended form, goes far beyond anything 
the Trade Unions are prepared to accept. The employers 
are united in public ; but in private many of them hold 
that the attempt to reduce wages is a mistake, and that 
even much lower wages will be ineffective in expanding 
sales. The real need of the cotton trade is not for 


lower wage-rates, but for drastic reorganisation, 
in its marketing as well as in its _ productive 
methods. 
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THE IRISH BLOCKADE 


S the British public really going to allow the economic 
| war between England and the Free State to develop 
without further effort at conciliation? It would 

be well to count the cost. We believe that the con- 
sequences will be far more serious than has yet been 
realised. We believe, too, that a solution is still possible 
on lines that involve no surrender of principle on either 
side. So far the British Government has assumed that 
the right way to deal with anyone so unreasonable as 
Mr. De Valera is to retort in kind: it has assumed that, 
since Ireland depends on British trade to a far greater 
extent than Britain on Irish trade, tariffs directed against. 
the Free State would bring Mr. De Valera to his knees. 
The National Government has stood for British national- 
ism just as Mr. De Valera stands for Irish nationalism. 
England, it says in effect, is not to be flouted: 
Mr. De Valera must learn that there are limits to the 
amount of tail-twisting which the British lion will suffer. 
This policy and the argument that supports it are, 
in our view, false morally, psychologically and econo- 
mically. True, Mr. De Valera is unreasonable and 
“seore.” If he had approached England 
with an argument that the changed value of money 
constituted a strong case for “ converting ” the sums 
due for the Land Annuities, if he had argued from the 
beginning that three million pounds a year was an 
excessive burden for Ireland to bear, England would 
have been forced to listen to him. But he postponed 
the argument that on a comparision of the wealth of the 


anxious to 


. two countries, three million pounds to Ireland was the 


equivalent of three hundred millions to England, until 
the dispute on the question of law and principle had 
already been joined. This may seem unreasonable 
behaviour, but surely the test of statesmanship is the 
capacity for dealing with unreasonable people. Of 
course, if the Government’s object is “ prestige,”’ if it 
gets a kick out of its nationalism, then it has its reward. 
But if the object is to establish a good relationship 
between England and the Free State, if peace is re- 
garded as an end in itself, then a less vainglorious 
policy makes better sense. And if, in striking, the blow 
should fall short and rebound upon this country, then 
the Government will look not a little ridiculous. 
Supposing the Government succeeds in coercing 
Mr. De Valera; supposing that Ireland suffers severely 
from our tariffs (nothing less than very severe suffering 
could be expected to coerce Mr. De Valera—though we 
presume that the Government does not expect to see 
a Lord Mayor’s Fund set up in London this winter 
for the relief of Irish distress), what comfort would 
that be to England ? If, as may very probably happen, 
gunmen again rule in Ireland, if there is shooting on the 
Ulster Frontier, if there is an open demand for a 
Republic, and threats from the I.R.A. against the Treaty 
ports, will the British case against Mr. De Valera be in 
itself a satisfactory answer to criticism? At a time 
when we are hoping that Americans will review our 
debt to them in a sympathetic mood, will the un- 
reasonableness of Mr. De Valera seem a. sufficient 


excuse for reviving the powerful antipathies of Irish- 
Americans who have been so happily silent during 
recent years? Will the National Government be held 





blameless by the British public because, rather than 
have a foreigner on a Board of Arbitration, they have 
opened another chapter of Irish miseries ? 

If the British Government is hoping to win without 


‘such repercussions, we believe that it is profoundly 


misunderstanding the psychology of Irish national- 
ism. Apparently it hopes to bring Mr. Cosgrave back 
to power by showing that economic disaster follows 
from Mr. De Valera’s policy. Now there will undoubtedly 
be many realistic people in Ireland who put profit 
before nationalism and who would vote for Mr. Cos- 
grave in the event of an election (which Mr. De Valera 
need not risk unless he desires). But we have the whole 
history of irrational nationalism—and the Irish brand 
is one of the most irrational—to warn us that the national 
appeal against the hated English is likely to sweep 
multitudes of otherwise sensible people into Mr. De 
Valera’s camp. Moreover, with the I.R.A. in their 
present mood an election is scarcely likely to be free. 
The British tariffs play directly into Mr. De Valera’s 
hands. If the British Government had ever taken the 
trouble to inquire about the nature of Mr. De Valera’s 
political and economie opinions, it would have known 
that he would jump at the chance of cutting off British 
imports into Ireland. He is the most extreme of 
economic nationalists, and when he is told that there 
is to be a tariff on Irish dairy-produce, he replies that 
in that case the Irish can consume it themselves ; 
when he is told that many farmers depend on the export 
of store cattle to this country, his retort is that the 
store cattle industry is not in any case one he wishes 
to encourage, because it provides very little employment 
for the Irish, has been responsible for depopulating 
much of the best land in Ireland and has indeed only 
grown up because England in the past has prevented 
Ireland having industries of her own in order that she 
might be kept as a souree of food supply for the 
British industrial population. 

The immediate results of the British tariffs have been 
exactly what anyone who understood the mind of 
Fianna Fail would have expected. Instead of Irish 
goods paying the 20 per cent. tax at English ports and 
so compensating for the loss of the Land Annuities, the 
boats are arriving in Liverpool empty of cargo. An 
examination of Anglo-Irish trade during the last 
fortnight suggests that the British Government will be 
lucky if it receives 15 per cent. of the revenue it antici- 
pated when it imposed the duties. Such meagre 
receipts as there are will in any case be mainly paid 
for, not by Ireland, but by the British consumer. 
Meanwhile, the Free State is transferring its coal orders 
to the Continent and seems likely to make quite a 
useful little revenue out of the tariffs imposed on 
British exports to Ireland. Whether in these cireum- 
stances the British Government’s policy .will lead to 
the overthrow of De Valera we do not venture to 
prophesy. But that it must result in increased unem- 
ployment in England, and in distress in Ireland; that 
it stimulates economic nationalism in both countries, 
and puts another obstruction in the rapidly diminishing 
stream of inter-state trade, is indisputable. And the 
joke, if anyone can be found to laugh at it, will be that 
the Land Annuities, in so far as they are paid at all, 
will be paid by the British consumer. 
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Is it really too late to introduce a little sanity into 
the situation ? Negotiations finally broke down on a 
comparatively small point of procedure. Nothing stood 
in the way except Mr. De Valera’s dislike of pledging 
himself to a purely Empire Court and the British 
insistence that only members of the Commonwealth are 
eligible. Only a National Government, free from the 
restraint of a powerful Opposition, could have dared to 
make such a point of punctilio the excuse for declaring 
an economic war and risking the destruction of the British 
Commonwealth, whose proud boast it is not to be bound 
by rigid constitutional forms. But we believe Mr. 
MacDonald to be sincerely anxious for a settlement 
and we suggest that it is not too late to reconsider the 
possibility of agreeing upon the composition of a Board 
of Arbitration. 

Two letters which have recently appeared by distin- 
guished international lawyers in the Manchester Guardian 
suggest that a solution is pcssible. On July 26th, Sir 
John Fischer Williams cited the precedents for the 
Labour proposal to set up a “ fact-finding commission ” 
which would at worst give a “ cooling-off” time and 
which might report in a manner which would in sub- 
stance settle the controversy. He then asked : 

Is it quite impossible to follow up to a point the procedure 
sketched out (unfortunately the work was left unfinished) by 
the Imperial Conference of 1930, but to allow one member of 
the tribunal to be a citizen of the United States, holding, or 
having held, high judicial office, the name to be agreed upon 
by the Government of the Free State and the British Govern- 
ment or, failing agreement, to be designated, let us say, by the 
Governor-General of Australia or Mr. Justice Holmes ? 

If such a proposal is unacceptable to the British 
Government, what possible objection can be made to 
Dr. Lauterpacht’s argument, which appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian on July 25th? He urged the 
precedent of the Alaska boundary dispute between this 
country and America. The Board of Arbitration 
finally agreed upon in that dispute consisted of six 
jurists, three nominated by each side, on the under- 
standing that any majority decision should be binding. 
Lawyers argued then, as they are arguing again to-day, 
that such a body could only reach a deadlock. But in 
fact in the Alaska case one of the British representatives 
voted in favour of the United States, and, as Dr. 
Lauterpacht says, “ the verdict of history has been that 
this arbitration constituted not only an important 
contribution to international settlement but also an 
inspiring example of judicial impartiality.” He suggests 
that if three judges were appointed by the Free State 
and three by the United Kingdom both parties would 
have reason to be satisfied; Mr. De Valera could not 
say that the dice were loaded against the Irish Free 
State and the British demand that all the members on 
the tribunal should be members of the Commonwealth 
would also be satisfied. If the British Government 
makes no further effort, either directly or through an inter- 
mediary, to reopen negotiations on some such lines, the 


_ world wiil judge that it does not seriously desire a 


reasonable settlement, and the consequences to Ireland, 
to the United Kingdom and to the Empire will surely 
be set down to its charge. Does the National Govern- 
ment really wish to go down to history as the Govern- 
ment which destroyed the British Commonwealth on a 
point of punctilio ? 





REACTION IN GERMANY 


ENERAL VON SCHLEICHER has before now been 
( Jrmvectet of wishing to provoke disorder so that a 
state of emergency may justifiably be declared. It 
looks, at any rate, as if he has fooled the Nazis again. There 
is little reason to doubt that Hitler agreed to the appoint- 


ment of the Papen-Schleicher cabinet in return for the 


promise of a free hand in Prussia. Of this understanding 
the Nazi President of the Prussian Diet sent another more 
insistent reminder to Papen on July 19th. This time the 
reply was prompt; on July 20th the Chancellor himself 
became Reich Commissioner for Prussia, and Berlin and 
Brandenburg were declared to be in a state of emergency 
and were handed over to the military dictatorship of 
Schleicher’s nominee, Rundstedt. A host of Socialist 
officials have been driven out, but no Nazis have as yet 
been appointed. July 31st has become a more interesting 
date than ever. 

If Schleicher succeeds, the reason will be not only that 
sheer foree, has been ably used, but also that the general 
Weltanschauung of a large body of influential persons 
justifies, nay demands, political action of this kind. The 
ideology of the Hitler movement has perhaps been sufficiently 
noticed in England of late, but the ideology of this other- 
than-Nazi Right is only at best described as “ back to 
1914”; in reality it is little understood and deserves 
investigation. It is an attitude which cannot be exactly 
equated with the programme of the Hugenberg Nationalist 
Party, but is voiced among a wide circle of Nationalist 
sympathisers, The Nationalists, after all, claim to be 
particularists, while this creed may be most accurately 
described as that of the pre-war Prussian officer, and is 
therefore centralist. The coup of July 20th, which installed 
the Chancellor of the Reich as acting Prime Minister of 
Prussia, in restoring the Bismarckian duplication of these 
offices, is entirely welcome to the whole reactionary group. 
In other ways their creed is astonishingly reminiscent of 
the obscurantism of the early nineteenth century, where 
also a certain laisser faire flavour—in the interests, of course, 
only of the superior social strata—showed that the eighteenth 
century had passed not quite unnoticed. 

The dominant idea among these people is the condemna- 
tion of everything that is critical or sceptical, whether in 
relation to the conventional utterances of governments, or 
in relation to religion or any of the arts. Any form of 
intellectualism is anathema; the Jews, who represent this 
evil thing, have all but vitiated Germany out of recognition 
since the war. Better late than never, their work must be 
undone. This attitude is particularly well illustrated in 
the matter of religion. The godlessness of the German 
Republic (completely secularised by the 1919 Constitution) 
had become intolerable, one is told by people who rejoiced 
at Briining’s fall; Briining was a devout Catholic and had 
suppressed the atheistical societies of the Communists, yet 
he is damned as a Marxist because tenure of office made 
him comprehend the vast responsibilities of a modern 
state. If one proceeds to inquire more about the meaning 
of religion it appears to indicate a belief in God and the 
emotions; God is in fact interpreted in terms of the 
believer's favourite emotions, for this is the faith of 
Rousseau’s “ Vicaire savoyard ” poised proudly above the 
dictation of doctrinal definition. Denominational allegiance 
is immaterial—a view necessary to the protagonists of a 
unitary state among a people so divided between Rome and 
Wittenberg. The hierarchy of feclings is to be (1) submission 
to God, (2) submission to the State, and perhaps (3) submis- 
sion to a denomination ; the frontiers between (1) and (2) 
are obscure. Catholics are expected to find all this palatable, 
but one is tempted to wonder whether Luther ever made 
more audacious demands from the Pope. Nor is one 
surprised to find that the Centre is protesting as hotly 
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against the military seizure of power in Prussia as against 
the expulsion of Brining in May. 

With regard to political conceptions, the frequent use 
of two words by the apostles of this creed is puzzling. 
“Freedom” is taken to mean the freedom of Germany 
to arm, and to embrace at least all supposed Germans within 
her frontiers ; with regard to the individual it appears only 
to mean the freedom of Nazis to wear uniforms (because, 
it is held, this condueces to Germany’s.freedom), and the 
freedom of big landowners and industrial magnates to 
accept State aid without State control. The second difficult 
word is “ parteilos,” of which both “ non-party”” and 
“impartial” are inadequate translations. The people I 
am describing assert that German opinion has swung 
overwhelmingly to the Right, i.e., in their own favour ; 
it is against their principles to examine the available figures 
even of the Hessian election (mid-June) which followed the 
appointment of the present Government. Statistics, in 
fact, do not bear out their contention; if it were so, the 
actual parliamentary deadlock could not everywhere exist, 
and it would not be necessary to scrap democracy in order 
to create a National Government, nor to use the Reich army 
to drive out the police chiefs of Prussia. Recent clectoral 
change has favoured—chiefly at the expense of Nationalists 
and other small groups on the Right—only the Nazis, who 
are far too unsubmissive to be really “ parteilos,” although 
their pleasure in martial exercises is felt to be a suitable 
initiation for the young. The Conservatives, who form or 
uphold the Papen regime, are, nevertheless, convinced that 
they are expressing the national will; all their behaviour, 
therefore, is justified as “ parteilos,” above faction, a 
Christian struggle for the nation’s good. The behaviour of 
their adversaries must consequently be factious, disruptive, 
and anti-national. It is this state of mind which makes 
many people able to blame only the Communists for 
the outburst of violence which exactly synchronises with 
the release of brown uniforms by the Papen-Schleicher 
Government. 

In all his declarations, the Chancellor has given variations 
of the theme of the “ building up of a Christian attitude ” 
or “ Zusammenfassung aller seelische Potenzen.”* His 
flights into individualism have been the most perplexing of 
ali; while he has condemned the sapping of German moral 
vigour through the development of the State into a bene- 
volent institution, his Government has completed the 
transaction by which the State has become the virtual 
owner of the German iron and steel industry by buying up 
shares in the Gelsenkirchen Mining Company. An invasion 
of foreign capital was feared; the implication remains, 
however, that poor men should be left to fight their own 
battles while rich men cannot stand alone. 

The Defence Ministry leads the Conservatives in a 
determination to strengthen the constitutional power of 
the President of the German Republic, who is already 
becoming satisfactorily indistinguishable from the Hegelian 
God he is to represent. The army has sworn an oath to the 
Republic, and its generals do not seem to thirst for royal 
commands, but beyond the military circle there are, of course, 
many who find the conception of an hereditary monarch 
more fitting to the reactionary ideology. In cither case, a 
cabinet of obedient experts—which the ministers of the 
moment profess to be—fits well into the picture. 

Since the war, German artistic effort has undoubtedly 
been revolutionary, very susceptible to Soviet influence, 
interested in formal experiments, untraditional, amoral, 
preferring as a theme the outcast to the social man, 
altogether sceptical and macabre. As illustration, one need 
only consider the drawings of Georg Grosz, the music of 
Kurt Weill, Piscator’s productions of Toller, films like 
Caligari, the writings of Erich Kistner, the revolutionary 





* Almost impossible to translate: ‘ Putting together or co-ordina- 
tion of all spiritual forces.” 


nature of architecture. Older writers like Thomas Mann 
have evinced a penchant for pacifism and internationalism. 
While many of the artists have been neither Jews nor 
Communists, it is indisputable that Jewish and Communist 
influence has been strong. Of late a change has been 
foreshadowed ; Rheinhardt has produced Helen of Troy 
rather than Peripherie, the-author of The Criminals has 
become the author of Elizabeth of England, and for some 
time now “ Ufa” has been owned by Hugenberg. 

It would be difficult to dispute that the national mind 
has been disturbed by these disruptive influences. There 
has always been a good deal of disapproval ; sometimes the 
journalism of a Ludwig, or the droning propaganda of a 
sociological play, have indeed become almost intolerable. 
Now the disapproval will find its public voice to demand the 
reconstruction of the spiritual potentialities of the German 
race. The attempt to understand, to forgive, and even to 
justify the outcast, will cease. Nor will Offenbach be 
accepted as a satisfactory alternative. To the reactionaries, 
art is a device by which official morality shall be inculcated ; 
art, moreover, must be autochthonous, springing from purely 
German soil, steering clear of the emasculation of inter- 
nationalism. The further these people stand from the 
Nazis, the less absurdly racial is their demand. There is 
always a tendency, in architecture, for example, to cry out 
for glorious German Gothery rather than to admire the more 
amazing achievements of the Germans under French and 
Italian influence in the eighteenth century; but in its best 
aspect the demand is for a heroic cultivatedness which shall 
teach men—in the words of a German aristocrat—how to 
live and how to die. E. W. 


A LONDON DIARY 


\ \ JELL-informed Irishmen who have crossed from 
Dublin this week agree at least on two points. 
They say that Mr. Thomas is universally re- 
garded as the real villain of the piece. He began 
by making a joke of Mr. De Valera and when the 
joke fell flat began to bully. This quite fits in with 
my memories of Mr. Thomas during the _ Imperial 
Conference in 1930. I remember one press discussion in 
which the representative of a well-known Irish paper had 
strongly urged certain objections. Mr. Thomas began, 
“Look here, Mr. bloody Irish * at which the press 
representative interrupted with, “‘ Look here, Mr. bloody 
Thomas.” Mr. Thomas was furious. He seemed to think 
the use of his own adjective applied to himself a disgraceful 
insult. It also seems to be the fact that it was a telephone 
conversation with Mr. Thomas on board ship even more 
than the advice of legal experts which led Mr. MacDonald 
to refuse the Labour proposal of a Board of Inquiry and 
to make the absurd stipulation about the Annuity money 
being paid into court in London. I can imagine that 
Mr. Thomas would not at once like the idea of a settlement 
being made in his absence, but in view of his record I cannot 
help wondering whether Mr. Thomas, having broken up the 
British Commonwealth in the Old World, will succeed in 
redressing the balance in the New. 
* * * 

The other point on which all the Irishmen I have met 
agree is that anxiety and perplexity now brood over Ireland 
like a tangible cloud. It is felt that anything may happen. 
Everyone knows that the I.R.A. are drilling. A friend of 
mine staying in a country district was told not to go out 
at night: it might prove safer in the long run not to see 
anything. Everyone knows there is gun-running in the 
west. No one knows how strong the I.R.A. are, how far 
they may push De Valera or how soon they may push him 
out of the way. On the extreme Left there is a group 
(which, I am told, is extremely small) called the Saor Eire. 
It is sometimes foolishly called Communist and has the 
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reputation of being anti-clerical. About this I am very 
sceptical. Its full title is, or used to be, not “ Save 
Ireland ” but “God Save Ireland,” which doesn’t sound 
like anti-clericalism or Bolshevism. One of the names also 
associated with the leadership of the Saor Eire is that of 
Peadar O'Donnell, who was attacked not long ago by a 
clerical journal for various crimes, one of which was that 
he had been to Russia. He sued the paper for libel and 
W. B. Yeats gave evidence on his side. O’Donnell took the 
line under cross-examination that he and his Saor Eire 
friends were more religious than the Bishops. All this 
confirms my impression that anti-clericalism and Commun- 
ism scarcely exist in Southern Ireland. Another doubtful 
factor is the attitude of many of the old Irish Republican 
Brotherhood leaders who fought with the Republican 
Army against England, but who supported the Treaty and 
who have since served the Cosgrave Government in im- 
portant posts in the army and the police. These men are 
said never to have forgiven De Valera for the death of 
Collins and to constitute an independent factor in the 
present situation. Their existence explains the saying that 
“ Cosgrave has the best gunmen on his side.” I have 
even heard talk of a possible coup d’état against De Valera 
if these men feel that Ireland is likely to be plunged into 
ruin and war. They would have the pretext that De 
Valera is not his own master but the slave of unconstitu- 
tional forces like the Shor Eire and the I.R.A. This, of 
course, is only speculation, but I can imagine circumstances 
in which such a coup déat might be possible. 
* * * 

Whitehail’s comment on the situation is that after the 
pagan era and the Christian era it is only reasonable to 
expect the De Valera. 

* * x 

Everyone in Paris, I am told, is chuckling over the Canard 
Enchdinéd, tre libellous, Left-wing successor of Clemenceau’s 
Homme Enchdiné. Wt is devoted to ridiculing militaristic 
humbug, clerical humbug, and all the snob’s chatter about 
celebrated nonentities, political, literary, cinematic and 
theatrical. The French law of libel is less strict than the 
British, and industrialist kings, particularly armament 
kings, are mercilessly lampooned. The Canard does not even 
respect the British rule of De mortuis nil nisi bunkum. 
It referred to the death of Mr. Gillette recently in a para- 
graph headed 3M. Gillette Rend Lame—a not altogether 
unphilosophic pun on l’dme (soul) and lame (razor-blade). 
Nothing is sacred—not the Marscillaise, the President 
of the Republic, the Prime Minister or the Commander-in- 
Chief. It has grotesquely solemn leaders, looks like an 
ordinary newspaper and prints news paragraphs which 
contain apocryphal information such as that Mr. MacDonald 
sent a telegram to M. Herriot, when he obtained a majority 
in the Chamber with the support of the Right, congratulating 
him on having learnt from British example—** Your National 
Union stunt almost as good as mine.”” The Canard has : 
financial column in which “ Herriota ” are quoted at 500 
franes and “ ‘Tardiose ” at 325, and the possible amalgamation 
of these industrial concerns solemnly discussed by the 
City Editor. Why has England no Left-wing Punch ? 
There was a time, of course, when Punch itself was radical 
enough under Douglas Jerrold. In these;days it published 
the “ Song of the Shirt ” and remarks about Queen Victoria 
which would not to-day be published in any English paper, 
least of all in the loyal lackey of the upper classes. But 
why should we not have a really lively Left-wing Punch or 
Canard Enchdiné of our own ? 

* aa Som 

On Monday, July 18th, there were two cases of window- 
breaking by drunken men. One came before the Windsor 
bench. Three men were charged; two of them were old 
Etonians, and the third gave a Knightsbridge address. 
The other case came before the Dover bench. Three men 


were charged, all of them soldiers of the Highland Light 
Infantry. The three at Windsor chucked bricks through 
the windows of the Imperial Service College, and of a 
private house, and smashed road lamps. The three at 
Dover smashed the windows of four shops. The Windsor 
three were fined £30 each, ordered to pay £6 each towards 
the damage, and half a guinea costs. The three at Dover 


* were sent to prison for a year each, and fined £1 each. 


* * * 

The Governments at Geneva have agreed, as they did at 
the Hague about a quarter of a century ago, that it is 
wrong to hurt civilians in time of war. It will be remembered 
that the experts at Geneva were asked to pronounce on 
“offence ” from the air, and decided that : 

The means of warfare, intended to be dropped from the air, which 
are the most threatening to the civil population are those which, 
considered individually, produce the most extended action, the 
greatest moral.or material effect ; that is to say, those which are 
the most capable of killing, wounding or immobilising the inhabitants 
of centres of civil population or of demoralising them, so far as 
concerns immediate consequences, and, so far as concerns future 
consequences, of impairing the vitality of human beings. 

I quote from the Air Commission’s official report. The 
strongest comment I ‘have seen on the epoch-making 
decision at Geneva comes from the Aeroplane, which says : 

The foolish idea of not making war on the civil population seems 
to have been a development of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century. There was never any talk of not making war on 
the civil population when the Spaniards were laying waste the 
Netherlands, in Queen Elizabeth’s days. ... Anyhow, look at it 
any way you will, war on the civil population is the natural way of 
making war and it is the quickest way of ending a war. 

When I am blown to bits in a raid I shall be glad to 
know that I am dying a natural death. Critic. 


TEMPER LOST AGAIN 


SOMETIMES wish I had kept a diary, recording among 

other things every occasion on which I lost my temper. 

To read such a record would have been for me an 
admirable stimulus to virtue, since from earliest infancy 
I was much given to rage, and most of it was rage of which 
I had no reason to feel proud. To-day I still continue to 
rage, and I rage inwardly at least twenty times for once 
that I rage outwardly. I shouted the other day at a bus- 
driver near Uxbridge for passing a tram on the wrong side 
and nearly running into me. The bus-driver shouted back, 
he presumably having a temper, too. I do most of my 
shouting under my breath, however, and so express my 
opinion of many of the people who irritate me without giving 
them offence. It is a bad habit, this storming at one’s 
fellow-creatures, and no one who kept a statistical account 
of all the vials of his wrath that had been poured out during 
half a century would ever willingly, after a dip into the 
ghastly record, give way to temper again. Yet, knowing 
this, here am I in a shocking temper today. 

If you had told me a month ago that I would within a very 
short period feel furious with the chairman of the A.A., I 
should have laughed at you. For one thing, I am an en- 
thusiastic admirer of his Association, and, for another, I 
have never met him. Nevertheless, my blood literally 
no, that is not quite literally—boiled the other day when I 
read the report of a speech he made about hotels and 
motorists. The report was a mere summary and may 
not have done him justice, but that reflection did not 
enable me to keep my temper. What made me _ par- 
ticularly indignant were his remarks on the English hotel. 
He did not say that the English hotel was a_ perfect 
hotel, but he suggested that it was unfair to attack the 
English hotel for not being equal to the foreign hotel, 
while the restrictions imposed by the laws generally known 
as D.O.R.A. continue in foree. 

Now I dislike D.O.R.A. almost as much as I dislike a 
bad English hotel. D.O.R.A. has been the frequent—the 
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far too frequent—cause of my unhappy lapses of temper. 
But, countless as are the crimes of D.O.R.A., she cannot 
fairly be accused of that super-crime, the bad English hotel. 
D.O.R.A. is but an adolescent among the evil institutions 


of England. The bad hotel is a hoary veteran. The bad 


hotel was invented long ago by the Devil--some say to 
punish the English for becoming Protestant, some say out 
of sheer malice. The Devil, seeing that the English loved 
food more than philosophy, decided that the best way to 
torture them was to let them have no food—or as little as 
possible—worth eating. This, he realised, would be all 
the easier because the Englishman, while a hero on the 
battlefield, is an unparalleled coward before a cook. Hence, 
he said, “I will give the English the best beef and 
the worst cooks to spoil it. I will see to it, as far as possible, 
that no one in the country will be able to cook even a 


‘eabbage.” And he began his foul work in the hotels. Luckily, 


the Devil is not omnipotent, and there are a considerable 
number of hotels which have never admitted him into their 
kitchens. But his triumph has been sufficient to satisfy 
even so malignant a spirit as he. It is he who keeps from 
the well-meaning cook the knowledge of how to boil a 


. potato. It is he who makes the French beans stringy. It 


is he who invented a kind of steak-and-kidnéy pudding 
that ought to be offered to murderers as an alternative to 
capital punishment. It is he who takes the flavour out of 
beef, and steals the meat from the bones in Lancashire hot- 
pot. It is he who gives the recipe for milk puddings that 
only a starving boy could eat. It is he who converts 
prunes—a delightful fruit—into what tastes like medicine 
intended for a sick animal. It is he who makes the coffee 
so bad that even the sections and subsections of the skin 
of milk that are drowned in it seem to improve the flavour. 
These things all existed generations before D.O.R.A. was 
born, and they will exist generations after she is dead, 
unless something is done about it. And that is where the 
A.A. should come in. 

Of all English institutions, the A.A. has the greatest 
power to persuade hotel-keepers to lead better lives. 
Nearly every member of the Association, on going to a strange 
place, looks up the A.A, list of hotels and chooses his hotel 
from it. This list has been of enormous service to motorists, 
and one could scarcely ask for a better guide to hotels as 


they are. In the opinion of many of its members, however, , 


the A.A. does not do as much as it might in converting 
hotels as they are into hotels as they should be. It has the 
power of a Mussolini to dictate to the hotel-keepers and 
to bid them put their kitchens in order. It can tell every 
hotel-keeper who exhibits the A.A. sign that he will no 
longer be permitted to do so until he wakes up and becomes 
something more than a receiver of exasperated travellers’ 
money. If the English hotel-keeper realised that he must 
work as hard and as efficiently at his business as an ordinary 
lazy business-man or lose the custom of motorists, there 
would be a sudden and surprising change in the cookery 
and comforts of hundreds, perhaps of thousands, of English 
hotels. 

Why, then, instead of denouncing the hotel-keepers 
for not doing their job properly does the chairman of 
the A.A. provide them with a delicious sleeping draught 
and shelter them from criticism with talk about D.O.R.A. ? 
Does D.O.R.A. toughen steaks ? Does D.O.R.A. compel a 
hotel-keeper to offer his guests preserved spinach in summer? 
Does it take any more time under D.O.R.A. to make toler- 
able coffee than it takes in the free air of France ? Does 
D.O.R.A, regulate, not only the hours for the sale of liquor, 
but the quality of the claret ? I for one, do not believe it. 
l believe that the indolence of hotel-keepers is entirely 
responsible and that the A.A., instead of finding excuses for 
them, should talk to them severely. 

Then there was another thing about which I lost my temper 
with the chairman of the A.A. Talking about the present 
outery over loss of life on the roads and the question 


whether more restrictions should be imposed on motorists, 
he urged that bold figures were misleading. How is 
it possible to be misled by figures? If thousands of 
people died of lockjaw, the statistics would tell the story in 
its briefest and most convincing form, and something would 
be done about it. There is nothing on earth at the present 
day that kills so many people as the motor car and _ is 
at the same time as commonly regarded as a force of 
nature that had better not be tampered with. This resigned 
state of mind is largely due to our habit of dividing human 
beings into “ pedestrians ” and “ motorists.” We forget 
that “‘ motorist ” is only a convenient name for describing 
anyone—criminal or virtuous, mad or sane, drunk or sober— 
who drives a motor-car, and -that the good motorist is 
infinitely more like a good pedestrian than he is like a bad 
motorist. Many people, as a result of forgetting this, are 
constantly defending motorists and pedestrians as a body, and 
one gets the impression that in their view “ Motorists, right 
or wrong,” or “ Pedestrians, right or wrong,” is the last 
word of human wisdom. I am sure that the chairman of 
the A.A. does not take this view, but I wish he had launched 
out into an attack on selfish and careless motorists instead 
of suggesting that the figures about death on the roads are 
misleading. 

Fortunately, now that I have indulged in my temper, 
I have recovered it. I begin to feel that I may have mis- 
understood the chairman of the A.A. Anyhow, what right 
have I to get into a rage with a fellow mortal ? 

Y. Y. 


OMENS FOR OTTAWA 


T Ottawa, so I am happy to read, 
At he principles all were completely agreed, 
In the opening remarks, without trouble or fuss, 
And only the details remain to diseuss. 


And yet, while the delegates made their professions 
Of a passionate yearning for mutual concessions 
(Reserving alone, in security’s name, 

‘yy ~ . “x . . 

Their local producers’ predominant claim) ; 


While they blandly agreed that a start must be made 
In boldly removing obstructions to. trade 

(An aim which, it seems, can be safely effected 

By getting new barriers quickly erected) ; 


Then I couldn’t but think, with a touch of alarm, 
Of the nations in principle pledged to disarm, 

And to do it at once (though they left in obscurity 
Some details connected with national security) ; 


Who have argued and bargained and wrangled and fought 
O’er the means of attaining the end that they sought, 
Till at last they decided, all speaking as one, 

That something—in principle—ought to be done. 


May the omens be false! Yet I freely confess 
That the lyrical raptures I read in the press 

Will awake in my breast but a faint repercussion 
So long as those “ details ’ remain for discussion. 


MacFLEcCKNOE. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT 
GROWING 


a problem for politicians rather than farmers, and the 
economic aspects of the case have been consistently 
ignored. Even to-day we are assured by many people 


Hh: years past wheat production has been regarded as 
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of great intelligence that it is quite unnecessary for us to 
grow wheat in this country because it can be grown for us in 
Australia, Canada, and elsewhere. The decision to pay 
45s. a quarter for English wheat of millable quality has 
been harshly criticised; perhaps some of the criticism 
does not lack justification; but certain essential verities 
have been overlooked and it is well that they, should 
be set out. . 

In the first place, in point of quantity, England outcrops 
the world. When‘the English farmer drills his land he 
knows that a crop will result. In Australia, on the other 
hand, the crop will vary in accordance with climatic con- 
ditions ; it may yield 14 bushels to the acre or it may yield 
4, i.¢e., it may bring a living or a loss. Nobody knows. 
Canada is faced with all manner of difficulties, the most 
formidable of her troubles being “ rust,” which may wipe 
out half her crop and cannot be controlled by any method 
known to present-day science. Rust is a singularly deadly 
enemy of growing wheat. It originates in Mexico and in 
Texas, comes up from those areas like a cloud, is blown 
northward and discharges its spores in showers over the 
country it traverses. In the southern part of the United 
States the damage is small because, by the time the rust 
is travelling northward, the southern wheats are ‘too far 
grown to be infected, but as the clouds advance they come 
to land where the crop is just rising and there the spores 
have a deadly effect. Of course, we have rust in England, 
black, brown and yellow, some of it said to be most insistent 
when the barberry bushes are common, but it is a far less 
dangerous type and does not make a perceptible difference 
in the national returns. Even if Canada can escape the 
rust, her average yield is less than 20 bushels to the acre of 
the hard wheats which the English miller and baker love 
so much, chiefly by reason of the capacity of this wheat 
flour to absorb water. Twenty-five per cent. of moisture 
is retained by the hard Manitoba wheat flour, to the trade’s 
exceeding profit. 

The best known Canadian hard wheat is the Marquis, 
bred from the original Red Fife, which has now gone out 
of cultivation. The same parent wheat was popular in 
Australia where Come Back was bred from it, and it was 
thought, in Canada, that the use of Marquis would enable 
the corn area to be extended in a northerly direction because 
it is a fast-ripening variety. The belief was justified, and 
wheat growing has been extended of late years very con- 
siderably ; but the real success of Marquis has been in the 
south, in the United States, where its early ripening is 
valuable to protect the crop from the rust attacks. The 
Canadian farmer knows when his trouble is coming. The 
Meteorological Office can tell him when the great rust 
clouds take the northerly road and when they may be 
expected over his area, but he can do nothing to resist the 
attack, and in this liability to serious trouble lies the element 
of uncertainty, both in Canada and Australia, from which 
the English farmer is immune. 

We can now raise wheat of excellent quality, and under 
modern conditions there is no reason why, given suitable 
land and a fair season, any farmer should fail to grow 40 
bushels to the acre against an average of 15 and a maximum 
of 20 on the part of his great competitors. Moreover, 
there is a steady improvement in the returns, and many 
farmers, in these days of inexpensive fertilisers, can reach 
the 48 bushel mark. 

Our special trouble was with straw, but in his cages at 
Cambridge Sir Rowland Biffen has been breeding with ever- 
increasing success for stiffer varieties. The famous Yeoman 
wheat does not lodge, and year by year its breeder, in no 
wise discouraged by the cloud under which wheat growing 
persists, is producing straws that can support the weight 
of the head, though he believes it is not safe to rely upon 
any wheat straw that is more than 3 feet high. The old 
3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet straws are no longer worth while 
because, if they go down, the value of the recoverable 


part will not compensate the farmer for the increased cost 
of his harvesting. 

The economic possibilities of wheat growing in England 
are not yet sufficiently understood. There is too great a 
tendency to look upon the whole question in the light of 
ancient history, that is to say, to consider wheat growing 
as it was before we had the assets of cheap “ artificials ” 
and before the tractor and the Combine Harvester had come 


to the farmers’ aid. Difficulties that were important a 


dozen years ago have now been eliminated, and while experts 
differ in their’attitude towards the possibilities of our wheat 
lands, they are all agreed that we can go a long way towards 
supplying our own needs. 

Sir Rowland Biffen, most conservative of estimators, says 
that we can produce at least half the wheat we consume. 
He regards higher estimates as guess work that only time 
can justify. Sir Charles Fielding goes much farther and 
says we eould be entirely self-supporting; he produces 
chapter and verse in support of the faith that has been in 
him since he was Director of Food Production during the 
Great War. It is reasonable to believe, even though it 
may be unwise as well as provocative to assert, that the 
present guaranteed price of 45s. is not really necessary for 
the skilled farmer on good land. He could make a con- 
siderable profit if it were reduced by 5s., and would have no 
real cause for complaint if, ceferis paribus, the wheat figure 
were stabilised at 37s. 6d. over a long term of years, 
because, while he could grow 40 bushels to the acre, he would 
receive £9 7s. 6d. per acre for the wheat and he would have 
his straw. Even without mechanisation, his costs per acre 
should not exceed £7 on suitable land, from the time of 
autumn ploughing to the time when the stacks are threshed, 
while, of course, if he is able to farm with tractors and com- 
bines, his profit would be very much higher. But taking 
good farmers and indifferent ones with first-class and 
medium land, 40s, per quarter should prove a fair 
figure both for those who pay and those who receive 
—and the price of the loaf would bear considerable 
reduction. 

What we really need, in order to set criticism at rest and 
give confidence to the farming community, is an official 
inquiry into the costs of wheat production on various types 
of soil in this country. A certain amount of soil surveying 
has already been done at the instance of county or Uni- 
versity authorities, and it may be that some areas of the 
heaviest boulder clay would be ruled out, in all save those 
seasons of favourable autumn weather when it is possible 
to get the ploughs to work and produce a sufficiently favour- 
able tilth. The bad boulder clay, despair of farmers who 
must depend upon their horse teams, is found over large 
areas of Cambridge, Kent, Essex and elsewhere. One 
hundred and fifty acres of it are now being laid down to 
grass at Cambridge with the intention of leaving the grass 
for two or three years and then breaking it up and taking 
advantage of the stored nitrogen and the better tilth to 
grow two white straw crops in succession. This establish- 
ment of good grass land is aided by wild white clover which, 
in the last few years, has come down considerably from the 
fantastic figure that obtained. 

Corn growing is the very foundation of all farming, and 
those who emphasise the superior claims of cattle rearing 
may fairly be reminded that to litter our beasts we must 
have straw. Again, there is no present substitute for farm- 
yard manure for influencing the texture of the soil. So far 
as artificial manures are concerned, Italian experiments 
at Brescia and elsewhere show that it is possible to double 
the normal crop by their generous employment, while, 
in the opinion of the experts, the soil suffers no 
deterioration. 

Politicians pass but the land remains, and it is of the 
first importance, in view of Ottawa, that the paramount 
claim of England as a wheat-growing country should be 
borne in mind. S. L. B. 
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far too frequent—cause of my unhappy lapses of temper. 
But, countless as are the crimes of D.O.R.A., she cannot 
fairly be accused of that super-crime, the bad English hotel. 
D.O.R.A. is but an adoleseent among the evil institutions 
‘of England. The bad hotel is a hoary veteran. The bad 
hotel was invented long ago by the Devil--some say to 
punish the English for becoming Protestant, some say out 
of sheer malice. The Devil, seeing that the English loved 
food more than philosophy, decided that the best way to 
torture them was to let them have no food—or as little as 
possible—worth eating. This, he realised, would be all 
the easier because the Englishman, while a hero on the 
battlefield, is an unparalleled coward before a cook. Hence, 
he said, “I will give the English the best beef and 
the worst cooks to spoil it. I will see to it, as far as possible, 
that no one in the country will be able to cook even a 
cabbage.”’ And he began his foul work in the hotels. Luckily, 
the Devil is not omnipotent, and there are a considerable 
number of hotels which have never admitted him into their 
kitchens. But his triumph has been sufficient to satisfy 
even so malignant a spirit as he. It is he who keeps from 
the well-meaning cook the knowledge of how to boil a 
potato. It is he who makes the French beans stringy. It 
is he who invented a kind of steak-and-kidney pudding 
that ought to be offered to murderers as an alternative to 
capital punishment. It is he who takes the flavour out of 
beef, and steals the meat from the bones in Lancashire hot- 
pot. It is he who gives the recipe for milk puddings that 
only a starving boy could eat. It is he who converts 
prunes—a delightful fruit—into what tastes like medicine 
intended for a sick animal. It is he who makes the coffee 
so bad that even the sections and subsections of the skin 
of milk that are drowned in it seem to improve the flavour. 
These things all existed generations before D.O.R.A. was 
born, and they will exist generations after she is dead, 
unless something is done about it. And that is where the 
A.A. should come in. 

Of all English institutions, the A.A. has the greatest 
power to persuade hotel-keepers to lead better lives. 
Nearly every member of the Association, on going to a strange 
place, looks up the A.A. list of hotels and chooses his hotel 
from it. This list has been of enormous service to motorists, 
and one could searcely ask for a better guide to hotels as 
they are. In the opinion of many of its members, however, 
the A.A. does not do as much as it might in converting 
hotels as they are into hotels as they should be. It has the 
power of a Mussolini to dictate to the hotel-keepers and 
to bid them put their kitchens in order. It can tell every 
hotel-keeper who exhibits the A.A. sign that he will no 
longer be permitted to do so until he wakes up and becomes 
something more than a receiver of exasperated travellers’ 
money. If the English hotel-keeper realised that he must 
work as hard and as efficiently at his business as an ordinary 
lazy business-man or lose the custom of motorists, there 
would be a sudden and surprising change in the cookery 
and comforts of hundreds, perhaps of thousands, of English 
hotels. 

Why. then, instead of denouncing the hotel-keepers 
for not doing their job properly does the chairman of 
the A.A. provide them with a delicious sleeping draught 
and shelter them from criticism with talk about D.O.R.A. ? 
Does D.O.R.A. toughen steaks ? Does D.O.R.A. compel a 
hotel-keeper to offer his guests preserved spinach in summer? 
Does it take any more time under D.O.R.A. to make toler- 
able coffee than it takes in the free air of France ? Does 
D.O.R.A. regulate, not only the hours for the sale of liquor, 
but the quality of the claret ? I for one, do not believe it. 
L believe that the indolence of hotel-keepers is entirely 
responsible and that the A.A., instead of finding excuses for 
them, should talk to them severely. 

Then there was another thing about which I lost my temper 
with the chairman of the A.A. Talking about the present 
outcry over loss of life on the roads and the question 


whether more restrictions should be imposed on motorists, 
he urged that bold figures were misleading. How is 
it possible to be misled by figures? If thousands of 
people died of lockjaw, the statistics would tell the story in 
its briefest and most convincing form, and something would 
be done about it. T)ere is nothing on earth at the present 
day that kills so many people as the motor car and is 
at the same time as commonly regarded as a force of 
nature that had better not be tampered with. This resigned 
state of mind is largely due to our habit of dividing human 
beings into “ pedestrians” and “ motorists.” We forget 
that “ motorist ” is only a convenient name for describing 
anyone—criminal or virtuous, mad or sane, drunk or sober— 
who drives a motor-car, and: that the good motorist is 
infinitely more like a good pedestrian than he is like a bad 
motorist. Many people, as a result of forgetting this, are 
constantly defending motorists and pedestrians as a body, and 
one gets the impression that in their view “ Motorists, right 
or wrong,” or “ Pedestrians, right or wrong,” is the last 
word of human wisdom. I am sure that the chairman of 
the A.A. does not take this view, but I wish he had launched 
out into an attack on selfish and careless motorists instead 
of suggesting that the figures about death on the roads are 
misleading. 

Fortunately, now that I have indulged in my temper, 
I have recovered it. I begin to feel that I may have mis- 
understood the chairman of the A.A. Anyhow, what right 
have I to get into a rage with a fellow mortal ? 


Y. Y¥. 


OMENS FOR OTTAWA 


T Ottawa, so I am happy to read, 
Atm principles all were completely agreed, 
In the opening remarks, without trouble or fuss, 
And only the details remain to diseuss. 


And yet, while the delegates made their professions 
Of a passionate yearning for mutual concessions 
(Reserving alone, in security’s name, 

Their lecal producers’ predominant claim) ; 


While they blandly agreed that a start must be made 
In boldly removing obstructions to. trade 

(An aim which, it seems, can be safely effected 

By getting new barriers quickly erected) ; 


Then I couldn’t but think, with a touch of alarm, 
Of the nations in principle pledged to disarm, 

And to do it at once (though they left in obscurity 
Some details connected with national security) ; 


Who have argued and bargained and wrangled and fought 
O’er the means of attaining the end that they sought, 

Till at last they decided, all speaking as one, 

That something—in principle—ought to be done. 


May the omens be false! Yet I freely confess 
That the lyrical raptures I read in the press 

Will awake in my breast but a faint repercussion 
So long as those “ details ”’ remain for discussion. 


MacFLEcKNOE. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT 
GROWING 


a problem for politicians rather than farmers, and the 
economic aspects of the case have been consistently 
ignored. Even to-day we are assured by many people 


H:: years past wheat production has been regarded as 
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of great intelligence that it is quite unnecessary for us to 
grow wheat in this country because it can be grown for us in 
Australia, Canada, and elsewhere. The decision to pay 
45s. a quarter for English wheat of millable quality has 
been harshly criticised; perhaps some of the criticism 
does not lack justification; but certain essential verities 
have been overlooked and it is well that they, should 
be set out. . 

In the first place, in point of quantity, England outcrops 
the world. When ‘the English farmer drills his land he 
knows that a crop will result. In Australia, on the other 
hand, the crop will vary in accordance with climatic con- 
ditions ; it may yield 14 bushels to the acre or it may yield 
4, i.e., it may bring a living or a loss. Nobody knows. 
Canada is faced with all manner of difficulties, the most 
formidable of her troubles being “ rust,” which may wipe 
out half her crop and cannot be controlled by any method 
known to present-day science. Rust is a singularly deadly 
enemy of growing wheat. It originates in Mexico and in 
Texas, comes up from those areas like a cloud, is blown 
northward and discharges its spores in showers over the 
country it traverses. In the southern part of the United 
States the damage is small because, by the time the rust 
is travelling northward, the southern wheats are too far 
grown to be infected, but as the clouds advance they come 
to land where the crop is just rising and there the spores 
have a deadly effect. Of course, we have rust in England, 
black, brown and yellow, some of it said to be most insistent 
when the barberry bushes are common, but it is a far less 
dangerous type and does not make a perceptible difference 
in the national returns. Even if Canada can escape the 
rust, her average yield is less than 20 bushels to the acre of 
the hard wheats which the English miller and baker love 
so much, chiefly by reason of the capacity of this wheat 
flour to absorb water. Twenty-five per cent. of moisture 
is retained by the hard Manitoba wheat flour, to the trade’s 
exceeding profit. 

The best known Canadian hard wheat is the Marquis, 
bred from the original Red Fife, which has now gone out 
of cultivation. The same parent wheat was popular in 
Australia where Come Back was bred from it, and it was 
thought, in Canada, that the use of Marquis would enable 
the corn area to be extended in a northerly direction because 
it is a fast-ripening variety. The belief was justified, and 
wheat growing has been extended of late years very con- 
siderably ; but the real success of Marquis has been in the 
south, in the United States, where its early ripening is 
valuable to protect the crop from the rust attacks. The 
Canadian farmer knows when his trouble is coming. The 
Meteorological Office can tell him when the great rust 
clouds take the northerly road and when they may be 
expected over his area, but he can do nothing to resist the 
attack, and in this liability to serious trouble lies the element 
of uncertainty, both in Canada and Australia, from which 
the English farmer is immune. 

We can now raise wheat of excellent quality, and under 
modern conditions there is no reason why, given suitable 
land and a fair season, any farmer should fail to grow 40 
bushels to the acre against an average of 15 and a maximum 
of 20 on the part of his great competitors. Moreover, 
there is a steady improvement in the returns, and many 
farmers, in these days of inexpensive: fertilisers, can reach 
the 48 bushel mark. 

Our special trouble was with straw, but in his cages at 
Cambridge Sir Rowland Biffen has been breeding with ever- 
increasing success for stiffer varieties. The famous Yeoman 
wheat does not lodge, and year by year its breeder, in no 
wise discouraged by the cloud under which wheat growing 
persists, is producing straws that can support the weight 
of the head, though he believes it is not safe to rely upon 
any wheat straw that is more than 3 feet high. The old 
3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet straws are no longer worth while 
because, if they go down, the value of the recoverable 


part will not compensate the farmer for the increased cost 
of his harvesting. 

The economic possibilities of wheat growing in England 
are not yet sufficiently understood. There is too great a 
tendency to look upon the whole question in the light of 
ancient history, that is to say, to consider wheat growing 
as it was before we had the assets of cheap “ artificials ” 
and before the tractor and the Combine Harvester had come 
to the farmers’ aid. Difficulties that were important a 
dozen years ago have now been climinated, and while experts 
differ in their ‘attitude towards the possibilities of our wheat 
lands, they are all agreed that we can go a long way towards 
supplying our own needs. 

Sir Rowland Biffen, most conservative of estimators, says 
that we can produce at least half the wheat we consume. 
He regards higher estimates as guess work that only time 


can justify. Sir Charles Fielding goes much farther and - 


says we could be entirely self-supporting; he produces 
chapter and verse in suppert of the faith that has been in 
him since he was Director of Food Production during the 
Great War. It is reasonable to believe, even though it 
may be unyise as well as provocative to assert, that the 
present guaranteed price of 45s. is not really necessary for 
the skilled farmer on good land. He could make a con- 
siderable profit if it were reduged by 5s., and would have no 
real cause for complaint if, ceteris paribus, the wheat figure 
were stabilised at 37s. 6d. over a long term of years, 
because, while he could grow 40 bushels to the acre, he would 
receive £9 7s. 6d. per acre for the wheat and he would have 
his straw. Even without mechanisation, his costs per acre 
should not exceed £7 on suitable land, from the time of 
autumn ploughing to the time when the stacks are threshed, 
while, of course, if he is able to farm with tractors and com- 
bines, his profit would be very much higher. But taking 
good farmers and indifferent ones with first-class and 
medium land, 40s. per quarter should prove a fair 
figure both for those who pay and those who receive 
—and the price of the loaf would bear considerable 
reduction. 

What we really need, in order to set criticism at rest and 
give confidence to the farming community, is an official 
inquiry into the costs of wheat production on various types 
of soil in this country. ‘A certain amount of soil surveying 
has already been done at the instance of county or Uni- 
versity authorities, and it may be that some areas of the 
heaviest boulder clay would be ruled out, in all save those 
seasons of favourable autumn weather when it is possible 
to get the ploughs to work and produce a sufficiently favour- 
able tilth. The bad boulder clay, despair of farmers who 
must depend upon their horse teams, is found over large 
areas of Cambridge, Kent, Essex and elsewhere. One 
hundred and fifty acres of it are now being laid down to 
grass at Cambridge with the intention of leaving the grass 
for two or three years and then breaking it up and taking 
advantage of the stored nitrogen and the better tilth to 
grow two white straw crops in succession. This establish- 
ment of good grass land is aided by wild white clover which, 
in the last few years, has come down considerably from the 
fantastic figure that obtained. 

Corn growing is the very foundation of all farming, and 
those who emphasise the superior claims of cattle rearing 
may fairly be reminded that to litter our beasts we must 
have straw. Again, there is no present substitute for farm- 
yard manure for influencing the texture of the soil. So far 
as artificial manures are concerned, Italian experiments 
at Brescia and elsewhere show that it is possible to double 
the normal crop by their generous employment, while, 
in the opinion of the experts, the soil suffers no 
deterioration. 

Politicians pass but the land remains, and it is of the 
first importance, in view of Ottawa, that the paramount 
claim of England as a wheat-growing country should be 
borne in mind. S. L. B. 
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Correspondence 
. EMPIRE ARBITRATION 


To the Editor of Tun New SraresMAN AND NATION. 


Sin,—Your correspondent, M. H. Leyden, is evading the 
issue on a grave constitutional problem. No amount of hair 
splitting on the exact meaning of the word “ agreed ” or venti- 
lation of the individual opinions of a single member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations can obliterate the fact that, as 
disclosed in the official summary of proceedings, the Impcrial 
Conference of 1930 accepted the principle of setting up an ad hoc 
tribunal to be recruited within the Commonwealth to deal with 
any disputes which might hereafter arise between its constituent 
members. The decision was vital and important, for, as General 
Smuts once pointed out, Dominion Status only safeguards the 
differences of the Commonwealth and leaves yet a great deal to 
accomplish to safeguard its continued integrity. 

At the same time I am very far from agreeing with the policy 
of the present Government in its present senseless declaration of 
economic war. I rather believe in the policy advocated in your 
editorial columns which would have relegated the whole differ- 
ence to Ottawa, and thus made the Commonwealth vitally 
interesting in the preservation and maintenance of its own 
unity. J. Wi. Harwey. 

59 Parliament Hill, 

Ilampstead, N.W. 


It is true that the principle of an ad hoc tribunal composed of 
five members of the Commonwealth was agreed upon as one of 
the “‘ recommendations as to the competence and the composi- 
tion” of the proposed arbitral tribunal. But Mr. De Valera 
appears to hold that he is not bound by this recommendation, 
since it was never ratified by the Dail.—Kp., N.S. & N.] 


THE NAZIS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Sin,—Having been four months in Germany I feel myself 
bound to protest against your characterisation of the Nazi party 
as “* hooligans ” in your number of the 9th of this month. You are 
unfortunately right that the Nazi movement is regarded with 
disfavour and suspicion from abroad. But I am surprised that 
the obvious reason for this has not yet struck you: namely, 
that the press abroad—and particularly in England—is con- 
trolled by people who have a very special reason to dislike the 
Nazis. What the united press consistently rubs in one cannot 
help ultimately believing. Thus when I first came to Germany 
I thought of the Nazis much as you do now. I soon found, how 
ever, that my expressed beliefs only caused amusement all round. 
And such has been the experience of other Englishmen I have met 
here. The Englishman abroad has long been a laughing-stock, 
and there can be no doubt that this is partly on account of the 
education he has acquired from the press at home. 

It is true that the raising of the Uniformverbot has led to a 
suspicious growth of disorder in all Germany. ‘To blame the 
Nazis themselves for it is superficial. The party that is out for 
revolution is not the Nazi party, but its opponents the Commun- 
ists. It is noteworthy that in every serious disturbance the 
Communists, or else their allies the Reichsbanner, have been 
involved, but by no means always the Nazis. The Communists 
know that the Nazis themselves are out to avoid all street con- 
flicts, and they are therefore placed at a great advantage. 

Moreover, a movement which in a country so pre-eminently 
Nordie and steady as Germany—the War and the Revolution 
were the fault of the cireumstances—has had such notable success, 
whose leaders and most of whose adherents are men at least as 
open to reason as the Editor of Tuk New STaTresMAN AND 
NATION, is, in my opinion, entitled to more thorough con- 
sideration. C. S. Amos., 

Géttingen, Wagnerstrasse 3/5, 

Germany. 


|The hooliganism which disgraces the Nazi movement is 
notorious not only to Englishmen, but to every one else, including 
Germans. Whether the Nazis are as open to reason as our- 
selves is not the question. It is their behaviour and not their 
brains that we take exception to.—Ep., N.S..& N.] 


THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—The New SraresMAN AND Nation has never shown 
that hectie enthusiasm over the Ottawa Conference that has 
characterised certain sections of the press and the politicians 
and I, therefore, hope to be “permitted to comment to your 
readers on the opening discussions. 

As yet, we know very little of concrete plans, but the initial 
speeches emphasise in large and general terms the need for 
increased trade. ; 

Politicians, who may be expected to be twenty-five to forty 
years in their thought behind the times, may talk in this way; 
but do people generally really still hold the cightcenth-century 
theory that development of trade between nations—the sending 
of goods backwards and forwards across the seas—of necessity 
increases the wealth of nations and absorbs unemployment ? 
Unless such trade is “complementary,” that is the interchange 
of commodities that the importing country is unable to produce 
itself, the trade can hardly benefit anyone except shippers, 
traders and financiers: indeed, any trade but complementary 
trade is quite likely to increase rather than reduce unemployment. 

A detailed analysis, too long to introduce here, will show that. 
Moreover, when we come to the specific proposals already put 
forward, one finds that they involve the importation of food into 
this country ; on that comment is desirable. The under-develop- 
ment of agriculture is already responsible for about half our 
unemployment, whilst the cost of this unemployment and the 
relative loss of national wealth is estimated at about £250,000,000 
a-year. Any increase of food imports will undoubtedly tend to 
inerease this unemployment and loss of national wealth: if, on 
the other hand, the importations are in substitution for those 
from other countries, they can hardly fail to cause immediate 
trade dislocations and, what is even more important, prejudice 
any later policy for the revival of agriculture on which the 
rebuilding of our national life clearly depends. 

There is no doubt that something may be said for developing 
the Empire as an economic unit, but this will not be effected by 
the lines of policy that are being advanced at Ottawa so far. 

MonracueE Forpiam, F.R.Econ.S. 
Chairman, Rural 
Reconstruction Association. 


Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, 5.W.1 


“~ ~ T 
EREWHON 
To the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN AND NATION. 
Sir,—I am in constant touch with a friend in Erewhon, who 


-is anxious that a device which was adopted at a certain stage 


in the history of that country to settle a dispute which had arisen 
concerning the liberty of opposing factions in the state to bear 
arms, should be made known in other parts of the globe: since 
its immediate success in resolving the conflict without injury, 
whether real or imagined, to the potential combatants was, he 
considers, sufliciently noteworthy to merit the serious considera- 
tion of other peoples faced with a similar dilemma. 

In brief, it was resolved that while it should remain no offence 
in law for any person or party to possess and display any manner 
of weapon, whether offensive or defensive, and to make such use 
of it as might in the opinion of themselves or others redound to 
their personal or party glory, yet the projectiles of such weapons 
should not contain any manner of explosive or otherwise dangerous 
chemical. By this law, no offence was given to those who had 
formerly becn the most bitter opponents of disarmament, i.e., 
the patriots and the armament manufacturers, sinee, after the 
passing of the law, it was still possible for the former to have as 
big armies and navies as before, at the same or even greater 
cost, and for the latter to supply them: in fact, by an increased 
use of publicity and the absence of active opposition, fashions in 
armaments began to change so rapidly that half the armed 
forces maintained were perpetually obsolete, and unemployment 
was unknown in the country from that time forward. 

134 Witherford Way, Duncan Leys. 

Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


THE MEANS TEST 


To the Editor of Tur New SraTesMAN AND NATION. 


Sirn,—I have read with keen interest your remarks on the 
means test, but am surprised at the conclusion. Jf there is one 
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person more than another that the workers dread in these matters 
it is the Whitehall administrator. The P.A.C.s of Sheffield, 
Rotherham, West Ham, and other places have at one time or 
another threatened refusal to carry out the orders, but all 
alike have hoisted the white flag at the finish, Why? Because, 
after the experience six years ago of the superseded Guardians, 
they know that the little finger of Whitehall is thicker 
than the loins of any local P.A.C. Clearly your remedy would be 
worse than the disease.. ; 

As to “ diserepancies ” there is, of course, no form of adminis- 
trative work without discrepancies. But your article ignores the 
worst discrepancy of all, viz.: the inequality of treatment as 
between an uninsured worker and one who has exhausted his 
benefit. Why make a saint of an unemployed motorman anda 
sinner of an unemployed railwayman? Both alike seek de- 
pendence on public funds. Further, some forty per cent. of the 
L.C.C. transitionals have a previous Poor Law history, and the 
proportion is probably greater in places like West Ham, Sheffield, 
or Glamorgan. I note that Lord Snowden has exposed the 
election-agitation against the means test. Members of P.A.C.s 
will generally agree with him. There was no greater champion 
of means tests than the late Minister for Health, Mr. Greenwood, 
and the present increase of pauperism has come, not from the 
“ determinations ” of the local P.A.C.s, but largely from the 
centralised administration under the Labour Government’s 
Anomalies Act. Maus. A. E. Trerretr. 

127 St. James Road, Member 7 Area L.C.C. Public 

Battersea, S.W.17. Assistance Committee. 


[We have not proposed a means test administered by “ the 
Whitehall administrator” in the sense apparently imagined 
by our correspondent. We argued for uniformity and for a drastic 
revision of the present system. This does not imply that claimants 
should be subjected to investigations by officials acting under the 
orders of a Commissioner appointed by the Ministry of Labour— 
or indeed that they should be “ investigated ” at all. What we 
envisage is a greatly simplified form of inquiry, by the unem- 
ployment authority, into the claimant’s income under certain 
clearly defined heads (which would not include relatives’ earnings). 
If this is not feasible, and if there is no other decent alternative 
to a means test conducted by the Public Assistance authorities, 
we would have none at all. 

As for the discrepancy between the treatment of the un- 
insured and of those who have exhausted benefit, we want that 
remedied by the bringing of all workers into the insurance scheme. 

Mr. Greenwood was never a champion of the present means 
test.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


DESTITUTION 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—The letter in your issue of July 23rd, from a ‘* Member 
of a Public Assistance Committee,” and * Critic’s ” reply, may call 
for a little more explanation to those happily unused to destitu- 
tion. May I comment briefly on two points ? 

1. In theory the worker thrown suddenly out of employment 
has a week’s wages in his pocket. (In practice, most workmen’s 
earnings are partially or wholly mortgaged in advance.) The 
law, therefore, has made a six days’ gap without Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit. Actually, a man must wait until nine, or 
sometimes ten, days from the time he draws his last wages, and 
then he will receive three days’ insurance money from the Labour 
ixchange. This system naturally has the effect of rendering the 
family destitute for at least half a week before U.I.B. is drawn, 
and for half a week after drawing only three days’ money. 

2. Neither the R.O. nor P.A. Commitiee may relieve a family 
until there is no food in the house. An illustration may be useful. 
A man with a wife and five children earned 32/— a week, and his 
employer refused to pay him more. The man paid 15/— for rent. 
Each week he applied for relief when the balance of his miserable 
wage was spent. The P.A, Committee was not able to make an 
order for relief for even a few weeks at a _ time—a _ fresh 
application had to be made each Tuesday, Wednesday or Thurs- 
day for several years. >. o> ae 





To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—In his comment upon the letter from a Member of a 
P.A. Committee, your contributor might have made a little 
clearer the case of the National Health Insurance Benefit. A 





well-administered Approved Society usually: pays sickness 
benefit within a day or two of the receipt of the second medical 
certificate (the first being simply a formal notification of sickness, 
not of its duration for the minimum period necessary to qualify 
for benefit): this means, normally, that the man would have 
been ill for at least a week, and probably ten days, before he 
could receive the benefit. In the case quoted by “Critic,” however, 
the man had gone into a hospital, and benefit cannot be paid in 
such a case till he has been discharged, unless he sends a signed 
request for payment to be made to an actual dependant—such 
as the wife in this case. It is easy to believe that in a “ serious 
illness * the patient might be unable to do this or forgetful of 
the need, and a workman’s wife is not, as a general rule, cognisant 
of all the legal requirements. A Public Assistance Authority 
might satisfy itself as to the actual facts; it certainly ought not 
to assume that N.H.I. Benefit would be forthcoming ‘* within 
five days of a patient signing on the panel,” for that is barely 
possible, with the utmost care and expedition on the part o 
everybody concerned, in such a case as the one cited. 
National Union of Clerks, Frep Hucues. 
Approved Society No. 184. 


STERILISATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Str,—Many besides myself must have read with mixed feelings 
the article and subsequent correspondence on the above un- 
savoury subject. But it is apparently left to me to point out 
that the less one knows about a certain class of facts the better 
for all concerned. I at least know the difference between 
right and wrong. And when I find a person who seems to have 
enjoyed some education publicly declaring that “it would, in 
many ways, be an excellent thing if the normal manifestations 
of love could be freed from all thought of consequences” my 
pen leaps to my hand in protest. I believe that England is still 
sound at heart, and that I speak for all true Englishmen and 
Englishwomen when I say: “If this be your sterilisation, we 
will none of it!” 

I confess, Sir, that when the title of the article in question 
first caught my eye I turned to it eagerly, hoping for something 
very different from what I can only describe as a cynical incite- 
ment to sin. We all know what “ sterilisation’ means: it is 
a word familiar to most of us from our earliest years, and it is 
associated in our minds rather with England, Home, and Beauty 
(if I may coin a phrase) than with the * Liberty that is Licence ” 
at which your contributor does not blush to hint. If I read him 
aright he has imported an entirely new meaning into an expression 
which one had hoped was sanctified for all time by its use in the 
nursery. I am not a scientist; but I need no dictionary 
to tell me the meaning of “ sterilisation.” It means, in a word, 
purity. Sterilised milk means pure milk; and one had always 
hoped that a sterilised man meant a pure man, one from whom 
both the impulse and the power to sin (in a certain way) had 
been eradicated. But this, I find, is very far from being the 
meaning attached to it by your so-called Harry Roberts. Oh, 
dear me, no! He knows a trick worth two of that—if I may be 
permitted the sarcasm. He would deprive us, not of sin, nor of 
the opportunity for sin—but only of sin’s consequences. So, 
with a light laugh, he seeks to destroy the chief bulwark of our 
national morality ! Speaking in the name of myself and my dear 
wife (at whose request I am writing this Ictter), I solemnly warn 
your readers that, if this gentleman (sic /) were to have his way 
in the matter of sterilisation, within twenty-four hours there 
would be left not one virtuous man nor one pure, good woman 
throughout the length and breadth of “ this blessed plot, this 
earth, this realm, this England.” At such a prospect even the 
most hardened must surely stand appalled. G. B. Grunpy. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—-It is proposed to collect a volume of the late John 
Freeman’s letters for publication. If readers have any letters 
likely to be of interest to the general public, will they kindly 
send copies or originals to Mrs. G. Freeman, 224 Anerley Road, 
S.E.20 ? 

If originals are sent, copies will be made and the originals 
returned as soon as possible. G. Freeman. 
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ANTI-WAR CONGRESS 
Te the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Sin, The New STATESMAN AND NATION has been good enough 
to give favourable attention to our preparations for the World 
Anti-War Congress, which is being convened on the initiative of 
Professor Einstein, Romain Rolland, Bertrand Russell, Havelock 
Ellis, and other leading figures in the world of intellect. 

The campaign to organise a wide and representative British 
delegation has met, as you have reported to your readers, with 
remarkable success ; the response from the teaching and medical 
professions has been particularly cordial. So considerable, in 
fact, are the activities which the British Committee has been 
led into by the very cordial response to the campaign that we 
now find ourselves in a most urgent need of funds. Any reader 
of the New STatesMAN AND Nation who feels that he wishes 
to take part in this campaign to organise resistance to war can 
perform a great servite by sending us a donation. His money 
will be used immediately to extend and intensify our campaign. 


Cheques should be made payable to me. Joun STRACHEY. 
53 Gray’s Inn Road, Provisional Treasurer of the 
W.C.1. British Delegation. 


Miscellany 
X-RAY 


HE X-ray department in the hospital is reached by 

tepid corridors. A swing door admits the noises of the 

street and with a gulp swallows you and rejects them. 
You are cut off from the world. Stairways lead upwards 
to the regions of pain, six floors carefully Jabelled and 
distributed ; yet, passing the open doors of laboratorics, 
seeing instruments and retorts, smelling ether which excites 
the nostrils, the body begins to feel important. It is 
bringing its talent of pain to the total. 

The waiting room stands between two doors ; one swings 
and gulps like the street door, the other is fixed open and 
leads into a long room which is unnaturally light. The 
X-ray machine is screened by long brown curtains. There 
are four benches in the waiting room and a high window, 
and none of the waiting people are speaking though the 
air is nervous with their wanting to speak. They 
one another and down at the light reflected in diagram on 
the polished floor, But it is not sun that lies there in a 
pool, you feel, but mere evidence of the existence of light. 
If to escape you look outside it is to see on one of the higher 
floors in another wing a man in a white coat holding 
up a test tube—a god, and the nurses who come and 
go up the iron fire escapes outside are visions in Jacob’s 
Ladder. 

The immediate noises are particular and lively : the high 
heels of the starched nurses on the floor, the suction of the 
swing door when a patient is wheeled in on a stretcher or 
in a bath chair, the fizzling, electric frying noise of the 
X-ray machine behind the curtain. It might be a steam 
press in a cleaner’s shop and you expect to see a cloud of 
steam blow up over the top of the curtain. The disembodied 
voice of a nurse says, “ Lie down. Pull down the trousers 
to the knees. When I say, ‘ Breathe gently,’ hold the 
breath and do not breathe till I tell you. Put the arms 
above the head (this patient knows). Now breathe... .” 

The frying begins. 

“ Breathe out. Pull up the trousers. Get down. Dress. 
Go outside and wait. You may put your coat on.” Each 
sentence is exact and part of a formula. 

A nurse comes out and goes to the telephone. “ X-ray 
department speaking. Is Sister there? Oh, Sister, you 
know that little boy Reeves ? Well, we'll have to have him 
down again. The films haven’t come out. His stomach’s 
all full of gas.” 


A human expression of guilt comes over the waiting 
people. Are they, too, grossly and unscientifically full of 


look at. 


gas? This starts conversation. The women are sitting 
opposite the men on different benches, in voluntary 
segregation. Among the women by mistake sits one 
“chicken-breasted, trembling little man, stringy of skin, 
red-nosed and wearing a white choker. His knees are 
drawn up and are tight together. When the nurse comes 
in and says without interest, “ Beale? Patient called 
Beale ?” and there is no answer, a dozen heads naturally 
turn upon him. He must be Beale. And he is squeezing 
himself into his corner. “ Beale?” The nurse steps 
forward to accuse him. He makes a noise that is Beale. 
She bends over him like a large white intoxicating flower. 
“Are you Beale?” He squeezes himself and makes 
another noise. “ Beale.” she says sternly, “ you have 
come on the wrong day.” He cowers. “ You ought to 
have come last Thursday, not this.” He stares at her and 
murmurs. ‘* We were expecting you.” 

There is a movement of delight and pity. All gaze at 
Beale the hero, the idiot, the man who mAs COME ON THE 
WRONG Day. The hospital goes on humming. The sun- 
light is still being generated. “I don’t know what we 
shall do About you, Beale.” And outside: ‘“ What’s to be 
done about this man Beale, Sister?” His lot is beyond 
desolation. Other nurses come in and gaze at him. When 
she comes in again Beale grips his cap and thinks he ought 
to stand up when a lady is talkirg to him. “ Sit down,” 
says the nurse. “ Don’t stand, Beale. Sit down.” It is 
terrifying for him to sit down. Then she says in a deep, 
enticing voice, “‘Go into that room.” He stares. “ Get 
up and go into that room.” 

IIe gets up and hesitates in a muddle, trembling and 
looking at the doors and the window. 

“ Over here, Beale,” she says. “ Tato that dressing room.” 

He is shuffling about the room quite lost, glancing at her 
like a dog. Now his lips are tight, now they are loose. 
She leads him by the elbow as he stutters something. 
“ Beale, take off your coat and waistcoat, loosen your 
trousers, put on a dressing gown. When you have done 
that come out and wait.” 

The door closes on Beale. Everyone waits and waits for 
him to come out. But he does not come out. People 
begin to smile and nod significantly at the door. ‘ Coo,” 
says a girl, who is very pale and has large round dark cyes 
like a surprised half-caste doll. She has her hand over her 
lips. “ Oh, dear,” she says. She cannot stop giggling with 
awe. “Tm that hungry,” she says. “ They do play you 
up. No breakfast. Did they make you take some 
stuff 7” 

This, of course, to the strong man of the room. He sits 
like a cowed boxer gone to fat, a massive, mottled man with 
a broken nose, rather scared and absurdly friendly. He is 
always jumping up to open doors for nurses and wants to 
talk to everyone. “ You have to take it,” he says with 
authority. ‘* Yes,” says the girl, shocked at herself. “* Pm 
going to have something quick when I get out of this.” 

“ They’re not open yet,” says the bruiser. People sigh 
and smile. Their eyes shine for a moment and go dead 
again. “Oh, dear,” says the girl, rolling her eyes and 
holding her empty stomach. “ Yus,” says the bruiser, 
shaking his head. 

The door opens and in comes a woman who knows what 
she is doing, walks straight to the bench, gives it a whisk with 

a newspaper, sits down and puts her bright pop eyes into 
the Daily Mirror, and hums. In a moment she might 
twitter like a canary. She wears a bright blue dressing gown 
and nods to all the nurses. She is the efficient spinster 
settling with the glee of a bird. She has come to stay. 
But she is only the harbinger of a richer disturbance. Far 
doors are heard swinging. The curtains suck in and belly 
out wide, a warm cyclone is coming. Nurses scatter to 
the walls, and suddenly there appears with great strides a 
tall red-haired doctor, fat, whiskered and gleaming, cannibal, 
with his white coat flying behind him and out of it great 
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legs leaping with the gusto of striped tigers. He dashes 
through the sun, a hand covered with golden hairs shoots 
out of his sleeve, back flies the swing door and he is gone, 
the spices of the Indies with him. Thermometers have 
risen. But when the air has settled again the nurse comes 
and intones, “ Beale,” looking at the empty corner. Where 
is Beale ? What is he doing in that room? Is he praying 
or weeping or has he hanged himself? With what awful 
garments is he struggling? Will he be found crushed 
on the heel of the doctor’s shoe ? 

“He hasn’t come out, miss,” says the bruiser, the 
reformed boy of the class. Everyone is smiling with expecta- 
tion except the spinster, wetting their lips for the entrance 
of Beale. A lanky man with a lot of hair who wriggles, 
smells of tobacco, bites his nails and looks like a barber, 
slaps his knee with a long hand and says, “ Oh, flick ! ” 

“Ssh,” says the bruiser. The nurse opens the dressing 
room door, and although it is a room no bigger than a 
bathing box her voice sounds as if she were bending down 
and talking to something under the seat. “Come on, 
Beale,” she says. “Come with me.” And out comes 
Beale with his trousers collapsing and his braces on the 
floor, lost in the huge dressing gown except for a head that 
is like that of an unfledged bird. He opens his mouth 
several times but no words come, only noise. The women 
are now very pitiful as he is led into the next room behind 
the curtain. The bruiser spreads his legs and puts his 
hands on his knees. The barber doubles himself up with 
expectancy. An old man who has been wheeled in in a 
bath chair snuffles, The spinster goes on reading. From 
behind the curtain come the familiar voices, the familiar 
hum of the hospital. Up the iron staircase outside a nurse 
rises with a tray, an offering to the god. Is it Beale ? 

Suddenly there is a loud humming sound, a cool voice, 
* When I say ‘ Breathe gently,’ breathe gently and hold it 
till I tell you to breathe out. The arms at the sides. Now 
‘Breathe gently.” Hold it... .” 

“Whoops! Off we go,” exclaims the bruiser in a loud 
voice, as the electricity crackles. ‘* He’s copped it.” 

** Oooh dear,” says the girl, showing large, foolish teeth. 
Perhaps Beale has been sawn in two. But Beale returns 
whole, looking behind him suspiciously and takes his seat 
among the women at the back, sitting in the sunlight at 
the window like a fly. The spinster goes. ‘ Me?” she says, 
brightly. She takes her Daily Mirror with her. It is she 
who never returns. They have probably put her to sing 
in a golden cage. The bruiser is called. He swallows and 
grimaces at the girl who watches him go from the room. 
In a few minutes he returns, smiling sheepishly. “ It don’t 
hurt,” he boasts to her. “ They put something on top of 
you. Pouf, it’s heavy, but that’s all.” 

But he is surprised he is still alive and so is everyone 
else. Beale was half dead already—but this man: it had 
sounded as if he were being ironed out flat and here he is in 
three dimensions the whole seventeen stone of him. When 
he sits down he looks back to the curtain rather pleased 
with himself, nodding his head with approval of the process 
as it is repeated, rather like someone who has been called 
on to the stage by a conjurer. What happens next ? 
Can he help again ? 

“Do they let you see yourself ? ” zisks the barber. 

“Nao,” says the bruiser. ‘“ What you think you are 
inside ? A family group ? ” . 

The bruiser and the barber go, the women go, only Beale 
is left. After a long while the nurse says, “ Oh, Beale, we 
shall want you on Saturday at nine. Will you remember 
Saturday at nine? This Saturday. Take no aperient.” 
Beale looks up through his long eye-lashes with eyes so 
tightly crinkled that they are no bigger than a pair of 
fleas. Very slowly his lips draw back and show six strong 
yeliow teeth. He makes a noise. He is called back from 
three wrong doors. “ This way, Beale,” says the nurse. 

V. S. Prirenerr. 


THREE MODERN SPANISH 
DRAMATISTS 
OOKING at Spanish Literature from a distance and 


knowing indeed only the names of perhaps a dozen 
or so Spanish authors, one fact strikes me: those 


‘who have been endowed with extraordinary talent have also 


been endowed with an extraordinary and blessed facility. 
The great Spanish dramatists have written an astonishing 
number of plays; Calderon wrote several hundred, and 
Lope de Vega, who has been considered the real founder of 
the national theatre in Spain, was even more prolific. And I 


-believe that this happy facility has marked many modern 


Spanish playwrights and novelists. 

Gregorio Martinez Sierra was born in 1881. He did not 
start his dramatic career until 1907, and yet (I am not sure 
of the number) he must have written already more than 
fifty original plays. His non-dramatic works as far back 
as 1923 occupied thirty volumes, and by that date he had 
in addition adapted and translated forty-seven other plays. 
Meanwhile, he had‘ also edited a library of the World’s 
Classics in translation, a magazine, founded a successful 
publishing house, and managed a Madrid theatre. He 
seems, therefore, to be another example of this astounding 
national facility; industry alone could not accomplish 
such things. Facility in the blessed sense is also one of 
the marks of those plays of his which have reached us in 
translation. An immediate directness, an instinctive balance 
between subtlety and reticence are among their great merits. 
They run with a beautiful ease from beginning to end, and 
even when the theme is gravest there is a lightness and 
spontaneity in the treatment of it which suggests that the 
dramatist instantly knew what he wanted to do and how 
to do it. His plays possess the graces of superficiality as 
well as depth of insight. It is to Mr. and Mrs. Granville 
Barker and Mr. Garrett Underhill that we owe our acquaint- 
ance with the drama of Sierra. (The Plays of Martinez 
Sierra, Chatto and Windus, two vols.). 

The Kingdom of God (translated by Mr. and Mrs. Granville 
Barker) has lately completed a good run at the Westminster 
Theatre. It was first performed in 1927, when Miss Gillian 
Scaife took the leading part of Sister Gracia. With her recent 
performance so fresh in our memories, I need only recall its 
merits briefly. It was natural and dignified, falling short 
only at one great dramatic moment. In Act II Sister 
Gracia is working in a lying-in home for mothers of illegitimate 
children, and the doctor of the institution proposes to her. 
In Act I she has been seen sacrificing her youth and gaiety 
to make the lives of old men in an almshouse a little more 
tolerable ; but in Act II her vocation (the second stage of 
her journey towards sanctity) demands a far greater sacrifice. 
She must give her sympathy to every kind of woman who 
comes to the institution, a sympathy which is now mixed 
with the longings of her own mature womanhood—and yet 
her sympathy, if it is to help others, must be kept pure from 
her own inner tension, It is at this moment that the doctor 
declares his love. (It must be remembered that Sister Gracia 
belongs to the Order of St. Vincent de Paul, who take yearly 
vows which they may renew or not as they wish.) “ And you 
dare to speak to me of love—here—where we sce how it ends,”’ 
she cries out of her torture. That is the moment which, with 
all her delicate skill, Miss Scaife failed to make as dramatically 
poignant as it might have been. The love the doctor offers 
means to Sister Gracia health, as well as opportunity for 
service. She admits she is tired, ill—poisoned. “ Oh, no 
doubt as you say. But God, who has my love, is with me. 
I may not see Him, but He is with me . . . O yes, it is true 
He has put bitterness in my cup . . . but He has given me 
so much other happiness . . . And He will again; I know 


He will. And even if He does not, I have given myself for 
ever.” The curtain falls on her rushing to mect the Sister 


Superior. “I want to leave here at once—and without 
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anyone knowing —or knowing where I go. I beg you—for 
the love of God! It is a case of conscience.” In Act IIT 
we see Sister Gracia as an old woman. It is her selfless human 
shrewdness she now is offering to the cause of the “ Kingdom 
of God.” The mother-instinet in her has expanded into a 
natural tenderness for all abandoned children. We sce her 
exhibiting goodness in its practical form. We watch her 
quelling a rebellion in her orphanage caused by the badness 
of the food, by making the angry young _louts 
repeat a sort of grace, which shows a complete under- 
standing both of their resentment-and of its futility at the 
moment. ‘ Lord, Lord, we thank Thee for this food which 
is given us in Thy name. There is not much of it, it is not 
very good, and we will not forget the taste of this bitter 
bread. And by Thy love we swear Thy children on this 
earth shall eat of it no more—say it with me—say it. Jesus, 
Son of God, Christ, Sot of Man, by the precious blood Thou 
didst shed for us we swear to spend our own to the last 
drop when we are men—that children may not be forsaken 
any more, that mothers may not be wronged any more, 
and go hungry and be ashamed to carry their children in 
their arms. My sons, my sons, promise me that when you 


“are men you'll try to bring these things to pass, that you'll 


help to build on carth the Kingdom of God.” And with these 
words the play ends. 

What is it that makes the play remarkable ? An unerring 
dramatic sense and a natural comprehension of goodness. A 
commonplace dramatist would have made Sister Gracia 
die in an atmosphere of impressive sanctity, instead of 
exhibiting her at her humdrum practical work. There is 
not a touch of sentimentality and, more remarkable this to 
an English audience, no dread of it in the play. The author 
takes for granted that there is such a character in the miscel- 
lany of human nature as the saint. 

The same qualities, a direct dramatic instinct, and an 
understanding of goodness, underlie also The Cradle Song. 
The idea is simple enough—Mr. Granville Barker has 
described it: “a foundling baby thrust upon the mercies 
of a convent of nuns who bring her up, spend upon her all 
they can recover of their suppressed motherly instincts, 
give her to a young man in marriage, and so back to the 
world.” It is a plain story perfectly told and with much 
humour. There are two protagonists, the religious life and 
the worldly life, and justice is done to both. Dramatically, 
the scene where the young bridegroom stands in the sun- 
shine outside the grill, talking to the shadowy nuns who are 
his bride’s ** mother” before he takes her away, talking some- 
times with a courteous irony, is extremely effective ; while 
nothing in the childishness of convent life is omitted by the 
dramatist. The result is a refreshing and tolerant beauty. 

i have only seen one other Sierra play and that was 
performed by amateurs, The Lover, a one-act play which is 
predominantly ironical. It is the story of an absurd 
margarine manufacturer, who became infatuated with a 
Queen of Spain and ruined himself running about to get 
glimpses of her. The moment when in the carly morning 
she comes out to feed her pigeons is one of his best oppor- 
tunities, and for the sake of that moment he has often 
endured such pangs of cold that he has been glad to take 
shelter of her ape’s cage in the park. He is a ridiculous little 
man, yet his opportunity of heroism comes. When her 
courtiers are paralysed by etiquette he saves her life. The 
reward he asks for is to be allowed to kiss her hand. The 
perfect knight?) No: he remains ridiculous. He also 


wants a free pass over all the State railways so that he cam 


continue his futile dogging of her steps. : 

Genuine goodness in art as well as life is a beautiful and 
moving thing, far more touching than misfortune. It is 
the strongest colour on the writer’s palette. The better 
sort are generally afraid of using it, for if it is not used 
with understanding the result is a sickening sentimental 
daub. Among contemporary dramatists Bernard Shaw is 
the only one who for a minute or two can create human 


goodness in a manner which allows it to wake in us its proper 
response ; but he is a little too hearty and afraid of ridicule 
and sentiment to handle it for long. Tolstoy can convey 
goodness perfectly in fiction; in Dickens there is now and 
then a pure touch of it, but it tips over perpetually into 
sentimentality. 

I remember coming away from The Court Theatre—was it 
three years ago ?—from two plays by the brothers Quintero, 
Fortunio and The Lady from Alfracaca, and feeling oddly 
refreshed. I had certainly not been witnessing profound 
works of art, both my state of mind at the moment and 
my recollection of what I had actually seen precluded me 
from attributing my elation to that; Indeed “ clation ” was 
not at all the word which described my feelings. Satisfac- 
tion would be nearer. 1 was in a frame of mind when, had 
fate provided a practical test, I might have behaved well — 
quite certainly with patience and good-sense under provoca- 
tion; I was in a frame of mind suitable, say, to negotiating 
with Mr. Dé Valera without doing or saying anything silly 
to relieve my feelings. It was clearly due to the plays I 
had just seen. I could not discover for a while what it was 
that had thus calmed my mind. Suddenly it dawned on 
me: I had been watching the work of two dramatists who 
loved their fellow men, who could therefore expose their 
foibles without depressing us and rejoice in their excellent 
qualities without making a sentimental or heroic fuss. I 
had seen plenty of plays by men who hated or despised their 
fellow men or who wanted to correct them or guide them, 
but it seemed a long time since I had seen a play by one 
who was genuinely fond of them. Barrie? Yes, in a way. 
But he often liked best what I did not in human nature. 
Los Quintero and Sierra have this quality in common, that 
they write like men who love their fellow men and have a 
clear recognition that there are many degrees of human 
capacity for goodness as for other kinds of eminence. It is 
difficult for writers brought up in a Protestant atmosphere 
to treat at any rate a religious subject, with an instinctive 
recognition of this fact. Desmonp MacCarrny. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Mothers 
HERE is no doubt that the audience at the Em 
bassy Theatre enjoyed the revival of Sydney 
Howard's comedy, The Silver Cord. Why this play 
is called a comedy I do not know. It is full of witti- 
cisms of -the generalising kind and the mother is almost 
a mother-in-law joke. Although this weakens the force of 
dramatic presentation, tragedy predominates. Possibly the 
author thought it better to use the lighter Shavian method 
rather than that of Strindberg to a generation already converted. 
Mr. Howard has written of the consequences of ill-used mother 
love, of which the ramifications are possessiveness, jealousy and 
sentimental memories. Mrs. Phelps gives material aid which 
would be better denied to sons of weak character, and demands 
emotional displays of affection which are revolting. She is 
beaten in a wordy battle between her and Christina, her scien- 
tifically trained daughter-in-law, but she wins the unfought 
battle with Hester, who is jilted and driven to attempted suicide 
by the younger son. Mrs. Phelps is an exaggerated type, though 
not unreal, and because The Silver Cord is admirably acted, it 
does not fail to make its point. It would have been more successful 
if the author had not relied so much on realistic exhibitions of 
temper, and if the crises had been better timed. 
Things to see and hear in the coming weck : 
Sunday, July 31lst— 
“Der Hauptmann von Koepenick,” Cambridge. 
“ Alone,” Academy. 
Monday, August Ist— 
Malvern Festival, August Ist to 20th. 
International Exhibition of Photography, Werthcim Gallery. 
Desmond MacCarthy on “* New Books,” B.B.C., 6.50, 


Wednesday, August 3rd— 
Cedric Belfrage on * The Cinema,” B.B.C., 6.50. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE British Broadcasting Corporation, as is the fate 

of all monopolists, are the victims of ingratitude. 

Their virtues are taken for granted: their vices are 
proclaimed from every housetop. To the advanced, they 
appear but as a conspiracy for the discouragement of active 
gestures of thought: by the less progressive, they are 
accused of stretching fervent tentacles towards the Kremlin, 
towards Mr. Bertrand Russell, towards every subversive 
negation of our Byzantine age. One quality would, however, 
be allowed them by each of their sixteen million critics, It 
would he generally admitted that the British Broadcasting 
Corporation are inspired by honest purpose. It may be 
questioned, perhaps, whether they themselves would be 
able to define that purpose with any striking unanimity. 
Sir John Reith (as he informed us when bidding farewell 
to Savoy Hill) aims the arrows of his desire at building 
Jerusalem in our dark green island. Other elements in the 
Corporation—and notably the Central Council for Broad- 
cast Adult Education—have a less theological, though no 
less teleological, conception of their mission. There are, in 
fact, few denizens of Broadcasting House who do not 
endeavour, from early morning till quite late at night, 
to combat evil and to promote the good. As other philo- 
sophers have found in the past, the definition of this sublime 
objective is one upon which even educated people are apt 
to disagree. The problem, as it presents itself to Broad- 
casting House, is indeed perplexing. Should this their wide- 
flung occasion, should this their unchartable responsibility, 
be employed to stimulate the intelligence or to assuage the 
soul? To inculcate mental experimentalism, or to fortify 
moral convention ? To cast questions at the future or to 
hang wreaths of affirmation upon the past? The B.B.C. 
endeavour, as is, I suppose, inevitabic, to hover between two 
worlds. They endeavour to conciliate the conflicting. They 
endeavour to stecr a middle and not wholly dishonourable 
course. Yet it is this duality of intention, this insistent and 
distracting compromise, which throws upon the features of 
their servants that defensive, that anxious, and that 
determined look. 

* a x 


This persistent dilemma has, in the last twelve months, 
presented itself in a highly inconvenient form. During the 
course of last summer the Education Council (in the absence 
of the Director General) approved a series of talks which 
were grouped under the generic title of ‘* This Changing 
World.” The purpose of this series was to indicate to 
listeners those alterations which, in the last thirty years, 
could be observed in our conceptions of politics, sociology, 
art, and literature. It was soon discovered that the persons 
who had been selected: to discourse upon these topics 
displayed a gencral, and, indeed, obstinate, tendency to 
associate the idea of “ change ” with the idea of * novelty.” 
It was found, even, that such persons, being egoistically 
indifferent to the emotions of many million listeners, shared 
a reckless desire, when asked to desertbe changes since 1900, 
te describe changes since 1900, This desire proved painful, 
not only to wide sections of the public, but to important 
elements within the Corporation itself. A conflict arose. 
With infinite tact did the officials of the B.B.C. indicate 
to the executants of this theme that by the word “ change ” 
no unpleasant change had been intended : with conciliatory 
admonitions did they suggest that all “ disturbing ” innova- 
tions should be excluded from the arca under review. They 
indicated, they suggested, in vain. It must be confessed 
that the “* Changing World Series ” developed into something 
very mutatory indeed. All this was, well enough when 
confined to purely abstract or intellectual subjects. But 


when Sir William Beveridge began to discourse upon the 
Family, then the fat, in so far as the Corporation were 
concerned, was in the fire. Sir William, having a secondary 
purpose in mind, persisted. He even issued a bright but 
furtive questionnaire calculated subtly to catch the 
exhibitionists. He caught 50,000. Of these, 42,000 funked. 
Yet he succeeded at least in obtaining the written confessions 
of some eight thousand people. And, my word, how busy 
the London School of Economics will hereafter be ! 


x * * 


Sir William Beveridge, as I have indicated, is an incon- 
venient man. In defiance of the dictates of convenience he 
has published, not only his talks and duologues, but even 
his questionnaire, in book form. It can be obtained for the 
price of 3s. 6d. from the publishers (George Allen and 
Unwin), or from any reputable bookseller. It is a commend- 
able little volume. I confess that I regard it less as a 
contribution to social biology than as a pertinent challenge 
to popular science in all its many forms. In so saying, I 
pass no criticism whatsoever upon Sir William Beveridge 
and his interlocutors. He wanted to extract from the public 
certain desirable items of information. For this purpose 
he was obliged to entice. I make, in his case, no comment 
upon his gestures of solicitation. They were justified by 
a noble purpose: I ardently hope that they will achieve 
their aim. Yet the very real interest which his book has 
aroused in me comes from no intense preoccupation as to 
whether Sir William is, or is not, a behaviourist: as to 
whether he believes, or disbelieves, in heredity versus 
environment. It comes from a realisation that Sir William 
Beveridge, in his,endeavour to reach the uneducated through 
a popular medium, has succecded to an extent which must 
inspire our pessimists with a suspension of disbelief. The 
more fastidious among us may squirm at the witticisms 
regarding tadpoles, alcohol, twins, grandmothers and beer. 
The more exacting may regret the deliberate, the artificial 
jocularity of the discussion with Mrs. Adamson. The more 
analytical may observe that even a man like Doctor Dalton 
is deluded by the microphone into capers of embarrassing 
levity. Yet the fact remains that Sir William Beveridge in 
these talks did achieve his two main purposes. He did 
induce many complacent people to examine their family 
life from a scientifie rather than from a conventional angle. 
And he did induce eight thousand men and women to 
answer questions which were as intimate, as disturbing, 
and as apparently irrelevant as any passport form. That 
in itself is no mean achievement. For the starved investi- 
gators of the London School of Economics it must be manna 
indeed, 


« % * 


The microphone, that prim but seductive instrument, 
might well become the last infirmity of second-rate minds. 
Its opportunities are immense; its temptations insidious. 
{ven a man such as Sir William Beveridge, even a front 
bench figure such as Dr. Dalton, find themselves obliged, 
when faced by that pendent dental pentagon, to clip the 
wings of their expression, to make gestures which are not 
their own. Instinctively they come to prefer the gentle 
to the ungentle term, the expected to the surprising. Do 
they gain in quantity what they lose in quality ? Does 
the desire to get their message across justify the suppres- 
sions, the reticences, the alibis, by which alone that message 
can be rendered acceptable to the million ? I think it does. 
I doubt whether any reasonable person could read the 
printed record of these talks without feeling that a certain 
subterfuge was necessary : without feeling that the end, in 
this instance, justifies the means. Yet this book furnishes 
two important warnings. The first is that it is dangerous 
to discuss very serious subjects upon the wireless. The 
second is that, in cold print, such discussions seem arid, 


superficial and insincere. Haro.tp NICOLSON, 
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COLERIDGE 


Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited by Ear Lestre Griccs. 2 vols. Constable. 
37s. 6d. 

There is so much reason to be grateful to Mr. Griggs for this 
wonderful addition to the store of writings by Coleridge that one 
may well shrink from any adverse comment. .My one objection, 
therefore, I will mention and be done with at once. It is that, 
having in view a complete edition of all Coleridge’s letters, he 
should have issued these two volumes of “ unpublished letters ” 
first and separately. This is said, not from regard for the purchasers 
of the future edition, but for justice to the memory of Coleridge. 
Just as Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s collection of letters, by leaving 
out much that was disagreeable, tends to give a too favourable 
impression of the man, so this, by including the hitherto 
excluded matter, has far too unfavourable an effect on the mind. 

In spite of much that is informative and fascinating, the 
general picture created by these volumes is profoundly depressing. 
Coleridge’s constant preoccupation with the worrying details 
of his debts, his increasing insistence on his illnesses and the 
organic disturbances of his body, and his morbid reactions in 
moods of self-examination and self-pity receive here even more 
importance than they had in his life. We must guard against 
immersing ourselves too completely in the atmosphere‘ of this 
book lest the spectre of a too miserable, lamentable Coleridge 
should rise before us, weak, sickly, arrogant, sanctimonious, 
self-centred. Is this the Coleridge who cultivated “ fancy, and 
the love of nature, and the sense of beauty in forms and sounds,” 
who awakened the genius of William Wordsworth, and whose 
presence with William and Dorothy at Nether Stowey aroused 
even in the dull Cottle the feeling that there was “ witchery ” 
in the very things they touched? It is well, as we read these 
letters, to keep in our minds his other writings, and the picture 
of him as he appeared to the Wordsworths visiting them for the 
first time in Dorset, the pale, slender, active youth who descended 
on them like a god and talked with tongue of fire. 

We should judge Coleridge’s misery in later years by remembering 
that he was miserable when very young. When he was reaching 
his best he talked of his glory that was past. In 1803 he wrote 
to Southey: “I am become a gentle and tranquillized being, 
but O Southey, I am not the Coleridge which you knew me.” 
But before that, as early as 1797, he had written : ** Wordsworth’s 
conversation roused me somewhat ; but even now I am not the 
man I have been—and I think never shall. A sort of calm hope- 
lessness diffuses itself over my heart.” And if we go farther back 
to his earliest manhood it is impossible to find a period when he 
can have been wholly the Coleridge of his ideals. In his twenty- 
second year he fled from Cambridge and his debts and madly 
enlisted as a dragoon. In this unhappy period he writes to his 
brother George : 

I laugh almost like an insane person when I cast my eye back- 
ward on the prospect of my past two years. What a gloomy Huddle 
of eccentric actions, and dim-discovered motives ! To real happiness 
I bade adieu from the moment I received my first ‘“‘ Tutors’ Bill” ; 
since that time, since that period, my mind has been irradiated 
by Bursts only of sunshine, at all Othertimes gloomy with clouds, or 
turbulent with tempests. Instead of manfully disclosing the 
disease, I concealed it with a shameful cowardice of sensibility, till 
it cankered my very Heart. I became a proverb to the University 
for Idleness. . . . I fled to debauchery ; fled pure silent and solitary 
Anguish to all the uproar of senseless mirth. 


In the years between Cambridge and his first intercourse with 
the Wordsworths he was settling down to minor triumphs as a 
preacher, moralist and publicist, and endeavouring to reconcile 
himself to life with a woman whom he never loved and whom 
he was afterwards to detest. But in the fruitful period of his 
earliest association with Wordsworth his letters acquire a new 
buoyancy. Here, relieving the gloom of long disquisitions on his 
health, we often find expressions of delight at the contemplation 
of objective beauty in nature or in his subjective response to its 


influence, and critical comments on the traits that seemed to 


him exquisite in persons. Walking in Germany, having questioned 
the possibility of describing in words scenes that demand to be 
painted, he himself makes the attempt : 


I shall never forget that glorious Prospect. Behind me the Hartz 
Mountains with the snow-spots shining on them; close around us 
woods upon little Hills, little Hills of an hundred Shapes, a dance of 
Hills . . . and close by me in a deep dell was a sweet neighborhood 
of houses with their orchards in blossom. 


We may guess that he has already been reading Lessing when 
he tells us that the “ variety of position ” of the hills “ supplied 
the effect of, and almost imitated, motion.” And in Cumberland 
a little later he records the joy of experience as he lay on an 
island with the Wordsworths and “ saw the woods, and mountains, 
and lake all trembling, and as it «were idealized thro’ the subtle 
smoke which rose up from the clear red embers of the fir-apples, 
which we had collected.” Again and again he sings the praises 
of his son Hartley. He is “all Health and extacy—He is a 
spirit dancing on an aspen Leaf—unwearied in Joy, from morning 
to night indefatigably joyous.” And he was in the mood to be 
equally appreciative of his grown-up friends. Lamb he contrasts 
with all the men “ of mere talents *—‘* Lamb every now and 
then irradiates, and the beam, though single and fine as a hair, 
is yet rich with colours, and I both see and feel it.” And of them 
all at that period, Wordsworth first—‘ He is a great, a true 
Poet—I am only a kind of a Metaphysician ”—Wordsworth, “ the 
latchet of whose shoes I am unworthy to unloose.” 

A year or two later those same friends were compelled to notice 
the lamentable changes that were coming over him. Drugs and 
morbid introspection were getting their hold on him again. And 
still later, after his return from Malta, when they found him 
grown gross and heavy, and his face often like a mask, they 
grieved at the change. He was becoming more than ever pre- 
occupied in contemplating his bodily ailments, morbidly plaintive 
about the qualities of his wife, his bursts of still brilliant and 
inspiring talk alternating with depression, irritability, reproaches 
and self-pity. And then came the tragic misunderstanding with 
Wordsworth, the bitterness which Coleridge nursed arising from 
a careless word repeated by another; and the occasion when 
Coleridge, returning to Cumberland for the last time, passed 
through Grasmere without visiting Wordsworth. 


I have received four letters in three days about my not having 
called on Wordsworth as I passed through Grasmere—and this 
morning a most impassioned one from Mrs. Clarkson—Good God! 
How could I? How can I? I have no resentment and unless grief 
and anguish be resentment I never had—but unless I mect him 
as of yore what use is there in it ?—What but more pain? ~ 


After that the lakes were to know him no more. The scene 
for the next twenty years of this amazing disorderly life is 
generally in London. There was a period when he seemed utterly 
abandoned to opium and physical suffering, at variance with 
most of those whom he had cared for, though Lamb, suffering 
himself, continued to cherish his friendship. But he did not 
succumb. He diminished the doses of opium. He sent some 
money occasionally to his wife. He got through a prodigious 
amount of miscellaneous writing and lecturing, and continued 
to be the centre of a circle of admiring listeners. He wrote 
disgracefully about Hazlitt, in whom he. discovered “ a wicked 
Heart of embruted appetites.” He sent a letter to Byron so 
obsequious and almost cringing that we feel his deterioration 
must havé been complete. But it was not. Though “ forced,” 
as he said, “‘ in bitterness of soul to turn off from the pursuits of 
my choice to earn the week’s food by the week’s labor for the 
newspapers and the like,”’ he contrived, as the result of his second- 
best, to produce a body of writing about critical theory with 
which nothing else in English literature can compare. This book 
of letters, lamentable as so much of it is, yields treasures of the 
highest value for the understanding of Coleridge. And Mr. Griggs 
has done the editing unobtrusively, carefully, displaying 
exemplary judgment in his explanatory notes. 


R. A. Scorr-JAMeEs. 


REVOLUTIONARIES 
Rebels and Renegades. By Max Nomap. Macmillan. 15s. 


Among the cight revolutionary leaders of various nationalities 
whose careers are ably described by Max Nomad, one alone 
remains untouched by a modern world. Errico Malatesta sur- 
vives into our time as a pious relic of that pure anarchism which 
used to destroy the nerves of governments and give London, as 
the meeting-place of both international revolutionaries and 
police, an interest it no longer possesses. When Trotsky was 
refused hospitality by that one-time advocate of no passport 
barriers, Ramsay MacDonald, old-fashioned people must surely 
have thought wistfully of a London with Malatesta in Soho, 
Stepniak in Hammersmith and Pilsudski on visits to buy machine- 
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guns. Malatesta is now being allowed to end his days in Italy, 
censored but unmolested, an august and respected figure of 
futility. There is nothing old-fashioned about Mr. Nomad, 
and his comment is simple. Disillusion must come to Malatesta 
because anarchism, properly considered, “ was not a protest 
for economic equality voiced in behalf of the manual workers.” 
Yet the old man has done something which apparently is extra- 
ordinarily difficult. He has kept faith as an anarchist, never 
having been affected, like so many others, by Syndicalism, 
Socialism or political opportunism. 

In a shifting environment of political development rebels are 
apt to become renegades and, in a sense, exiles. Malatesta, 
spiritually intact, has merely changed the place in which to 
live out his isolation. The others have changed the very nature 
of their isolation, as happens when men become exiles from. 
their pasts. It happens also when revolutionaries live long 
enough to see their dreams come true, the reforms for which they 
fought come into being, or, what is worse, become realities in 
outward shape yet so distorted in inward significance as to earn 
their repugnance or repudiation. The one was the experience 
of Clemenceau before the war gave him other things to do, and 
the other of Daszyski now that Poland has achieved its freedom. 
Both these men are mentioned here in passing, but their fate is 
also that of two others who are given fuller treatment : Trotsky 
and Scheidemann. It is not for nothing that political leaders 
are gifted with histrionic temperaments. Such is needed by 
men who are defeated in a struggle for power no less than by 
others, like Briand, Mussolini and Ramsay MacDonald, who 
win, but whose exile is even more remote. 

Pilsudski’s inclusion here together with such men is due to 
the author's desire for completeness and also because he likes 
to point an ironic moral to stories of rebels who have become 
state dignitaries and despots. But Pilsudski’s activities, once 
centred in the promotion of terrorist acts and strikes instigated 
by his Socialist party, were concerned with a national and not 
a social revolution. It is his early association with political 
theorists rather than his interest in political theories which con- 
trast so oddly with his present military dictatorship. His early 
associates were aware of his Napoleonic obsession, but they mis- 
calculated its effects. Mr. Nomad’s account of him is marred 
by underestimations, such as of his military exploits, and 
omissions, such as of his victory over the Social Democrats, and 
does not explain Pilsudski’s continued hold over the imagination 
of his countrymen. 

We used to smile at the story of how polite Americans began 
a dinner-table conversation with M. Caillaux when on an official 
visit to the United States a few years ago by asking: ‘* Comment 
va M. Clemenceau?” If William Z. Foster came here we are 
just as likely to ask him for stories of Mr. Gompers. We turn, 
therefore, with much interest to the chapter on Foster as a 
representative revolutionary in the author’s own country. 
loster’s career, like the others, includes episodes which he would 
forget if his opponents would allow him. Compared with the 
difficulties which beset syndicalists in Europe those of Foster 
were similar in kind, but different in degree. This can be no 
matter for surprise in a country which sometimes lynches its 
extremists and sentences them to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
Owing to dissensions Foster’s more recent efforts as a communist 
pur sang have not met with the success which formerly was 
lacking when he was a disgruntled member of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. This syndicalist body, he found, was 
unable to maintain revolutionary methods together with mass 
organisation, and it failed to attract skilled workers, between 
whem and the unskilled there exists in America the widest gulf. 
Foster’s alternative, a policy of * boring from within * orthodox 
Trade Unions, presently led him into the fold of the American 
Federation of Labour and into the atms of Mr. Gompers, who 
welcomed him as “ an erring brother.” After the war he fared 
no better when, breaking away from such humiliations, he vainly 
organised the stockyard workers and an unauthorised strike 
among steel-workers, which was crushed with the aid of imported 
negro labour and 25,000 armed men. But he had become 
famous, a “headliner” about whom a newspaper could say 
that “ the best remedy for that bird would be one of those old- 
fashioned hangings.” Mr. Nomad suggests “that behind 
the war-mask of this orthodox communist... there is 
hidden a very sad and disappointed man.” Events have 
moved in the United States since this book was written, and, 
in any case, who can say that the defeat of any revolutionary 
is final ? 





NEW NOVELS 
Coloured Dome. By Francis Srvuarr. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
Philip Glenn. By Max Mour. Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 
Ballarina. By Eveanor Smirn. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
Envoy Extraordinary. By Axcumaup Lyaty. Harmsworth. 


7s. 6d. 

Secret Lives. By E. F. Benson. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

Bred in the Bone. By Epen Puuurorrs. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


Death Under Sail. By C. P. Snow. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Francis Stuart showed in Pigeon Irish that he has the 
rare gift of writing from the inside out, and yet making his 
observed facts as real and revealing as his imagined truths. 
There are novelists—almost all the others in our list by nature 
belong to this commoner category—-whose imagination only 
works, if it work at all, at the impetus of observation and 
recollection. For Mr. Stuart, his thoughts, his dreams, his 
fancies, control and colour his outlook on this sensuous world, so 
that his people have a higher than a merely observed reality : 
they live in and by themselves, apart from their author's opinion 
of them. Coloured Dome, in spite of its fine beginning and the 
careful subtlety shown in the portrayal of Garry Delea, has not 
the purity or easy control of Pigeon Irish. It is a story of the 
undefeated rebel in the Irish soul which, when all else is con- 
quered, will turn against itself rather than have no contest ; 
but here Mr. Stuart has sullied the singleness of his tale by satire 
and an occasional lapse into a sentimentality, none the less 
painful because it is sullen and defiant. Garry is an obseure 
soldier in the Republican cause, the cause led by a strange, 
hidden chief, Tullolagh McCoolagh. Tullolagh, unknown to 
the rebels she leads, is a woman, a young widow who leaves her 
home .only occasionally to put fresh heart into the rebels in 
Dublin. She has to choose hostages for deliverance to the 
Government, and she chooses two well-known generals of her 
army, herself and Garry, expecting that she and Garry will be 
executed. Mr. Stuart renders with rare poetic power the tingling 
atmosphere of recklessness and exultation which surrounds these 
desperate idealists : nor is he less successful in his picture of the 
background of cheap café and dirty public-house against which 
the protagonists speak and move towards a high and untoward 
destiny. It is with the introduction of the Government Ministers 
and the prison officials that confusion seems to come into the 
story, a confusion which unfortunately overwhelms as well the 
lives of Tullolagh and Garry Delea. Mr. Stuart does not himself 
seem to know what they would be at, nor what he would make 
of it, unless he simply desires to illustrate by example the pitiful 
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confusion of these way-losing lives. For Gany’s return to the 
prison, in a passionate desire for self-immolation, remains as 
obseure to us as to his warders, for he does not seem to know on 
what altar or to what god he is making his sacrifice. Mr. Stuart 
writes here under the influence of Dostoevsky, but he has been 
spare in his story to make us accept its mystical content. 
There remain, however, many memorable people and some 
writing as clear and lovely as was the writing in Pigeon Irish : 
Momentarily he lost all his impatience and eagerness of the 
last twenty-four hours. Behind the cycle of the clock-face with 
each hour symbolising an appointment to a party, to an assigna- 
tion, to choose a race-horse, to have a drink, was another cycle. 
The interior cycle of the seasons that turned on with an unlinger- 
ing, unhurrying persistence. He understood at that moment 
that their duration was not linked to the outward passage of 
time. He thought it was dependent upon how quickly one 
aceepted, gave oneself up to the embrace of each. And, unlike 
the outward cycle of time, this inner flow was not a mere endless 
repetition. It turned toward some resting point. There was some 
‘sign of the interior zodiac at which it stopped. And at that 
dark moment in the inner quiet Garry Delea knew that if he 
remained steadfast he was not far from that secret god. That 
the happiness he had thought lost for ever was nearer than it 
had ever been before. But to remain steadfast to what ? The 
seasons changed in the heart and nothing remained but tenderness 
and pitv. And a deep humility. 4 


Dedicated to D. H. Lawrence, Max Mohr’s novel is a thin, 
chattering comment on the most derivative and hysterical 
clement of Lawrence’s creed, his love of comrades. Even in 
Whitman, from whom Lawrence borrowed it, the calamus 
doctrine is rather hysterical; in Lawrence and in Max Mohr it 
is nothing else. These men who fight, and bite each other, and 


‘spit in the face, and brawl; are tedious folk. Mohr has a gift for 


caricature, and a pleasant descriptive talent; but he was not 
intended, to judge from this book, to dabble with the profundities 
of the mind or the spirit. His melodrama creaks, and his tragic 
scenes are farcical or commonplace, though there are indications 
in his book of a rough humour that might be happily applied to 
the writing of domestic comedy. Lady Eleanor Smith’s 
Bailerina is the life-story of a great dancer. The book opens in 
1845, and Lady Eleanor unfortunately raises recollections of the 
great Victorians, even of Dickens. She has a small talent of 
her own for simple characterisation and direct narrative, and the 
natural progress of her dancer’s life provides her with plenty of 
oceasion for variety of incident and change of seene. Her 
Lina who becomes Varsovina, is a credible enough person ; but 
Lady Eleanor is content with a very superficial analysis of the 
artiste type—her book has none of the bitter knowledge and 
deadly accuracy of Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s Tante. It belongs 
rather to the adventure school of fiction, the vagabond novel, to 
which recruits are very welcome. Indeed, it is the kind of novel 
Mr. Lyall ought to be writing, instead of making patterns in the 
dust once blown here by Mr. Norman Douglas’s South Wind. 
Novels of this kind get Waughrmer and Waughrmer, but there 
is less and less brilliance witk each new example. If the young 
wish to be devastatingly satirical they should borrow Mr. E. F. 
Benson's recipe. He never gets hot himself, nor are his hands 
damp as he describes his frols and fribbles. Secret Lives is rather 
broad in its effects, and occasionally Mr. Benson rushes away 
from his road to dig up and exhibit some rich but irrelevant bone ; 
but the farcical satire of these people in a London Square, Mrs. 
Montrip, Mrs. Coulchin, Lady Eva Lowndes, Jimmy Mason and 
Susan Leg is really laughable, and not quite so acid as in some of 
Mr. Benson’s recent tales. He is extravagant, but no extrava- 
gance can be excessive in portraying the character of Rudolph 
Da Vinci, alias Miss Leg—and even now Mr. Benson’s Susan, in 
her splendid, satisfied fatuity, hardly equals her great original ; 
for it is evident that Da Vinci, author of Apples of Sodom, has a 
close relation in the author of The Sorrows of Satan. 

Mr. Phillpotts’ Bred in the Bone—why does Mr. Phillpotts 
allow his publishers to disfigure his book by a hideous biue stamp 
on the title-page ?—is the first of a trilogy ; and it will be easier 
to estimate its position among Mr. Phillpotts’ Dartmoor stories 
when we have the other two volumes. In this too much space 
is given up to the Scotland Yard detective and his investigations ; 
for Bred in the Bone is a study in character rather than crime. 
The motive for Avis’s murder—for hers is the will and the mind— 
of her rejected suitor is not adequate ; yet Mr. Phillpotts does 
in a sense rouse our sympathy for her, and our pity for her 
ghost-haunted husband. Mr. Snow’s story is a straight detective 
story farsed, as is the modern method, by some hard character- 


drawing, a little faree and some very tedious humour. There is 
ingenuity in the book, and after the first three chapters Mr. 
Snow’s style improves: but his story would have been better 
had-all his characters been men—rarely even in detective fiction 
have quite such unlikely feminine marionettes pirouetted for 
our incredulity. . 


“PARTICIPATIONS” 


Theatre and Friendship : Some Henry James Letters, with 
a Commentary by Exizaseru Ropins. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


These letters recall to me one of the most remarkable adven- 
tures of the romantic ‘nineties. That was the creation of Ibsen 
upon the London stage. I see again the wonderful actress who 
produced for us Hedda Gabler, Rebecca West, and Hilda Wangel. 
There were other characters, but those three were the greatest 
triumphs of Elizabeth Robins when she took courage to produce 
Ibsen as she saw him herself, without other management or 
direction. I have seen all the greatest actresses of the last fifty 
years, but none of them has produced upon my mind and emotion 
such an overwhelming effect as Elizabeth Robins in those three 
parts. In coming out from The Master Builder, in which she 
played Hilda Wangel, I did not realise the London street. I could 
not speak to the friends with me, or even recognise them. I was 
“ translated,” and continued to see only that beautiful and 
demonic figure, who little by little had allured Halvard Solness 
from the common aims of common life into the regions of pas- 
sionate and eternal beauty. Those great adventures, which 
raised her to the highest rank upon our stage, are the main 
subjects of the present letters, together with the commentary 
or explanation which Miss Robins herself has added. 

The letters are, as she says, “* the light-running, long-continued 
record of an unusual type of friendship.” 

I know of nothing that shows clearer Mr. James’s genius for 
“sharing” or his power of unstinted service—not the least part 
being a criticism sensitive, shrewd, humorous, and, behind all, an 
exquisite kindness derived straight from that period of his most 
passionate preoccupation with the stage. 

Certainly, it was an unusual type of friendship—between a 
man of fifty, already famous in literature, and a young and 
beautiful woman of genius, suddenly rising to fame. Her letters 
are not published, but here we have a selection from some 150 
letters of Henry James, advising, criticising, applauding, and 
nearly all of them dealing with her productions of Ibsen—** the 
damned old Norseman, the plundering pirate and Berserker,” 
as he once calls him. For Henry James was hostile to Ibsen’s 
subjects and methods until Janet Achurch in A Doll's House 
and Elizabeth Robins, in partnership with Marion Lea, revealed 
the strange power of the plays, and the opportunities they gave 
to fresh and daring actors. The abuse then poured upon the 
* Obscenities of Ibsen ” by the dominant critics of the time, such 
as Clement Seott of the Daily Telegraph, may be recalled as one 
of the curiosities of literature. In her small book, Ibsen and the 
Actress, Miss Elizabeth Robins some four years ago told the 
history of her struggle. She triumphed over all who had a sense 
of the theatre and a perception of real life, but her triumph over 
the hostility of Henry James was her greatest conquest. 

He was not one to “ listen with a foolish face of praise.” 
Always kindly to young genius, he was watchful and stringent 
in criticism. Perhaps he was most critical over her Hilda 
Wangel. After reading the first two acts of The Master Builder, 
and waiting in great excitement for the third (as all were waiting), 
he wrote to Mrs. Hugh Bell (Lady Bell, stepmother of Gertrude 
Bell) : 

It is all most strange, most curious, most vague, most horrid, 
most “ middle-classy *’ in the peculiar ugly Ibsen sense—and alas, 
most unpromising for Miss Elizabeth or for any woman. 

Most strongly he objected to the dress in which Hilda appeared 
when, as the younger generation, she entered in the costume now 
familiar to ramblers—short skirts, battered hat, a rucksack, and 
a long pole. “Throw yourself into the dressmaker’s arms. 
Be pretty, be agreeable,” he cried. “* The sole change I offered 
him,” the woman of genius replied, ““ was the addition of hob- 
nailed boots.” 

Of course she overcame him, as she overcame us all. “ It 
enlarges delightfully one’s vision of your powers,” he wrote : 

The freshness, the brilliancy, the varicty, the intelligence and 
power and charm of your creation there was but one voice yesterday 
to recognize, as there is but one result of it all for you to look for— 
the biggest lift to your professional position. 
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And then, almost suddenly, with the London stage open before 
her, and fame at her feet, she left the theatre for the Arctic 
Cirele. She left the drama for fiction. She left without later 
regrets, returning only in her gallant little play, Votes for Women, 
in defence of the Militant Suffragettes (and even to that she 
conquered her friend’s inherent objection). But he also felt 
tired of the stage, and returned to his novel writing, though he 
had hoped much from his dramas. The whole story is one of 
the strangest episodes in our literature—the story of complete 
“ participation ” and. literary comradeship, taking the form of 
“an unusual type of friendship.” I suppose it to be a record 
unique in personal and theatrical interest. 


Henry W. NEvVINSON. 


THE APPROACH ‘TO ‘THE 
SAVAGE 


At Home with the Savage. By J. H. Drinerc. Routledge, 
7s. Gd. 


Until recently anthropology was rather vaguely connected in 
the minds of those who heard the word with the study of bones 
and folklore. ‘This was due very largely to the fact that the 
pioneers in anthropology were cither concerned with the study 
of man as an animal or with gathering together the often frag- 
mentary accounts of the customs of uncivilised peoples in an 
endeavour to deduce from them something of the carly history 
of human institutions. During the last two decades, however, 
a new approach has been made to the subject. The search for 
the origins of customs and institutions has largely given place 
to a search for their function in preserving the cohesion and well- 
being of society. This new approach has shown that anthropology 
may be a subject of great practical value, and for this reason 
those engaged in governing or teaching “ native ” peoples have 
become increasingly interested in it. But hitherto they have 
often been disheartened for iack of introductory books which 
treat the subject in a way helpful to them in their daily work. 
For what they need is less a familiarity with facts than the attitude 
of mind which will enable them to see those facts in their signifi- 
cant relationship. In his book, Al Home with the Savage, Mr. 
Driberg has set out to supply this need. As one who has himself 
experienecd the difficulties of a government officer in Africa, 
and as a theoretical student of the subject, he is alive to the 
potential value of applied anthropology, and is able to present 
it in a manner intelligible and helpful to the non-specialist. It 
is clear that throughout this book he takes his inspiration from 
the writings of Professor Malinowski, and attempts to give a 
general functional account of the organisation, customs and 
and beliefs of the simpler peoples. In large measure the attempt 
is a successful one, but Mr. Driberg was faced with the difficulty 
which faces every writer of an introductory work on anthropology 
—the difliculty of keeping himself within the limits of a single 
volume, while yet avoiding the offence of making sweeping 
generalisations or presenting only a fragment of the whole 
picture. 

Unfortunately he has not altogether succeeded in surmounting 
this difficulty. As the title of the book implies, and as the plates 
with which it is illustrated suggest, Mr. Driberg purports to treat 
of so-called primitive peoples the world over. Actually, how- 
ever, the author's interests are almost wholly restricted to Africa. 
It is true that he does not infrequently refer to other parts of the 
globe, such as North America and Australasia, but the nature 
ef these references show him to have only a superficial, and not 
always accurate, knowledge of the cultures of these regions. 
Had he restricted himself to writing about the peoples of Africa 
Mr. Driberg would not so easily have laid himself open to the 
charge of having made a number of genefalisations which are in 
fact valid only for certain tribes or regions. Such generalisations 
are unfortunate, especially, perhaps, because we are all too prone 
to forget that our culture differs little more from, say, that of 
the West African than docs his from that of the Melanesian or 
American Indian. Another drawback from which the book 
suffers is Mr. Driberg’s tendency to use technical terms without 
defining them. ‘Thus he refers constantly to the “clan” but 
does not explain until Chapter IX what is meant by this word ; 
he makes mention of the “ extended family ” but never states 
clearly whether it is a unilateral group or no; and his definition 
of totemism is both belated and somewhat obscure. The value 
of the book is further limited by its arrangement, for, apart from 


the first few chapters, the train of thought is too often broken 
or not sufficiently lucid. For example, the subjects of tribal 
government and law, which would seem to be closely allied, are 
separated by five chapters dealing with other aspects of culture; 
and a brief analysis of the primitive conception of marriage is 
included after the author has finished describing and discussing 
the family and the clan, of both of which institutions marriage 
is the foundation. Doubtless Mr. Driberg had a reason for 
arranging his book as he did, but this seeming lack of logical 
sequence of thought is confusing to the reader. One other 
shortcoming must be mentioned. In his opening chapters the 
author states tliat he intends to consider the function of customs 
and institutions. But the glamour of the historical or * evolu- 
tionary” school of anthropology falls upon him, and though 
function is never wholly forgotten it often recedes into the back- 
ground. This is particularly marked in the chapters entitled 
“The Clan” and “The Tribe.” That any intelligent person 
should be interested in the history of institutions is inevitable, 
and we do not grudge this interest to Mr. Driberg, but it is im- 
portant to recognise when we are dealing with facts and when 
with hypotheses, and this he has not always done. Often he 
dogmatises where he should only have suggested. Perhaps the 
most startling example of unwarranted dogmatism is to be found 
in his confident statement that totemism originated in ~ those 
early days when .. . there was not the same line of cleavage 
between sentient human beings and the rest of the animal world ” 
as there is to-day, this being evinced by the animal stories which 
have come down to and still flourish among us. This is at best a pos- 
sible hypothesis ; to dogmatise about such matters is to be guilty 
of a grave scientific offence. But the book should prove valuable 
in stimulating interest in anthropology as a science capable of 
serving practical ends, and in taking the blinkers from our cyes 
so that we may see the uncivilised peoples of the world for what 
they are—human beings faced with the same fundamental 
problems of how to satisfy their primary biological needs that 
we are faced with, and solving these problems in their own 
more or less satisfactory ways. 
C. H. W. 
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LABOUR IN THE US.A. 


The Labour Problem in the United States. By E. E. 
«Cummins. Macmillan. 18s. 


Essays in Honour of Mr. Justice Brandeis. Edited by 
F. Franxrurtrer. Milford. 16s. 6d. 


Every English student of American affairs will be grateful for 
Professor Cummins’ book. In sober academic fashion, he sets 
out what is rapidly becoming the gravest labour problem in the 
modern world. He knows amply both the facts and the immense 
literature involved. He holds the balance fairly between the 
parties. Not least, though he is writing a text-book he manages 
to avoid that dullness which is the usual graveyard of text-book 
writers. 

What emerges from his comprehensive survey ? Above all, 
I think, the fact that the relation between capital and labour 
in the United States is essentially one of war. Its results have 
not been obvious partly because the comparative strength of 
the parties has been so disproportionate, and partly because the 
relative prosperity of America has, thus far, made any final 
test of strength avoidable. But it is clear that none of the 
techniques so far developed by American capitalism in its effort 
to maintain its predominance offers the least prospect of satis- 
fying the workers. Company Unions, welfare work, profit- 
sharing, employee-representation, workers’ stock-ownership and 
the rest, all the classic expedients are surveyed with care and 
insight by Professor Cummins, and no one can rise from the 
consideration of his facts without seeing how little they touch 
the heart of the matter. His description of the anti-Union tacties 
of the employers is, for all its soberness, a formidable indictment. 
No doubt there are grave criticisms to be levelled against the 
American Trade Unions. They are, for the most part, built upon 
a narrow craft-spirit. They usually lack anything remotely 
resembling a social philosophy. Their leadership is rarely 
creative and frequently dishonourable. They are terribly weak 
through racial and national differences. They run easily to 
those habits of violence which are futile save on the eve of a 
successful revolution. There is too little sense among them of 
working-class solidarity ; and there is, as yet, hardly any sense 
of the need for that political expression without which no trade 
unions can really make their impact upon social life. But 
Professor Cummins is clearly right in his insistence that conflict 
is inherent in the relationship of capital and labour in America 
and that it is unavoidable until the problems of an egalitarian 
society are seriously faced. 

It was a happy thought of Professor Frankfurter’s to celebrate 
the seventy-fifth birthday of Mr. Justice Brandeis by collecting 
these interesting essays published in his honour. Now that 
Mr. Justice Holmes has retired, Mr. Justice Brandeis is the 
outstanding figure in American judicial life, and there is a sense 
in which, Holmes again apart, he may be regarded as the most 
significant judge who has sat upon the Supreme Court since the 
epoch of Marshall and Story. The reader of these illuminating 
papers will easily understand why. It is not merely that Mr. 
Justice Brandeis has all the traditional qualities of the great 
judge. Even more, it is because he is a great statesman who has 
realised that a turning-point has been reached in American 
economic development, and seeks to adjust the classic institutions 
of America to new needs. Politically, his philosophy is akin to 
that socialised liberalism of which, in this country, the late 
Professor Hobhouse was the most distinguished exponent. He 
favours wide construction, the experimental temper, the sub- 
ordination of the rights of property to the general welfare. But 
what is particularly impressive in his work is the equipment he 
brings to it. He has realised that the great judge to-day must 
be more than a lawyer. He needs to be fully abreast of the 
implications of economic change. He must grasp the political 
implications of a period in which the crude prohibitions of a 
laisser-faire epoch must be transmuted into the creative per- 
missions of the positive state. He must have the power to 
safeguard himself against the danger—always inherent in the 
judicial oflice—of translating his private prejudices into legal 
principle. He must recognise the need for growth. All these 
qualities Mr, Justice Brandeis has displayed in generous measure. 
He is, as Professor Frankfurter here says, “a great and abiding 
figure of the world’s most powerful court,” because he is 
“ mindful of the limited range of human foresight ” and is led 
** to practise humility in attempting to preclude the freedom of 


action of those who are to follow.’ Mr. Justice Holmes remarks, 
in a characteristic preface, that Brandeis has always “ taken life 
in a high way.” The observer of American civilisation can 
hardly learn to understand its prospects better than by adven- 
turing into the paths along which this important volume will 
take him. Haroitp J. Laskt. 


FEAR 


The Powers of Light. By Naom: Mrrcnison. With 
Illustrations by Eric Kenntncron. Pharos Editions. 5s. 


The Powers of Light is a fairy-tale about the prehistoric men 
who painted beasts in the Pyrenean caves. Naomi Mitchison’s 
hero, the Surprised One, is a cave-painter ; and her heroine has 
magic hair which generates sparks for the tribe in winter-time. 
The talents of both these people are twisted by the tribe for its 
own purposes, and when Fire Head and the Surprised One break 
the rules and ignore the patterns they are beaten and cast out to 
fend for themselves. So there follows a tale of hunger and fear 
and inarticulate groping, etched with cruel, brief strokes against 
a background vague, mysterious and terrible. The excitement 
of the two when, after pitiful wanderings, they discover a strange 
encampment’ with cliff carvings, is contagious; the valley lies 
invitingly below with its fires and flowers, the strangers are un- 
afraid and there is plenty of fat meat. But it is difficult to 
believe in the prosaic happy-ever-after ending. A morality 
based on fear has set its mark too deeply on the book ; it seems 
unlikely that Nemesis could be so easily balked. If Mrs. 
Mitchison had deserted her couple at the top of the cliffs, whence 
they first admire the land of the Powers of Light, and left what 
follows to imagination, it would be easier to feel sure that tortured 
hero and indignant heroine had reached safety. 

The Powers of Light is certainly not the kind of story in which 
primitives themselves might take pleasure; it is modern and 
bleak; shorn of heroes, benevolent animals and comfortable 
repetitions, it exposes with staccato fidelity the lines of desperate 
need and chastened hope. The glory in it comes, by the way, in the 
intensity with which things are seen, in the very briefness of the 
incomplete joys of the flesh. Although there is a hint of the 
eestasy of the artist who is surprised at animals and purges 
himself by drawing them, the easier moods of the tribe, its joy 
in the dance, its daily interests and its fireside boasting, are 
omitted or drained of vitality. This is partly because Fire Head 
and the Surprised One are exceptional people, whose originality 
brings them into conflict with their group; it is also, I think, 
beeause, instead of attempting a picture of primitive life in the 
round, Mrs. Mitchison has chosen to write an allegory of the mind 
in its conflict with primitive emotion and with the difficulty of 
thought. The struggle for words and concepts in an alien world, 
and the struggle against hunger and pain, are the two threads on 
which her narrative is strung. 

The drawings by Mr. Eric Kennington are a brilliant com- 
bination of ancient symbols with modern ones. 


HONEST CASANOVA 


My Life and Adventures. By Casanova. Translated by 
Artruur Macuen. Joiner and Steele. 8s. 6d. 


In Mr. Machen’s masterly translation this edition of the 
Memoires (about a third of the original) should become a popular 
classic. It is surprising that the book should not have emerged 
before from the obscurity of the rubber-shop and the “ rare ” 
expensive edition. How readable it is, and with the technicalities 
of the Chevalier’s art’ removed, what a waste of time to be 
shocked ! There is no better hero for an autobiography than the 
successful adventurer, the fox in the lion’s skin, and as a literary 
figure he improves with keeping. Frank Harris may perhaps 
become the type of twentieth-century adventurer for readers 
a hundred years hence : now we can only see his faults; he 
is attacked for being such a liar. But who minds whether 
Casanova was a liar or not ? He wrote an amazingly good book 
(from which severe pruning has now removed the longueurs as 
well as the more direct indecency), and there is an end of it. 

Apart from his vitality, the exuberance of adventure and 
intrigue, there is an open-handed, even an honest attraction 
about Casanova. One cannot but admire a man who pursued 
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women with his singleness of purpose, and whose pursuit was 
attended by such graces and personal bravura. Despite his 
treacheries, he did not fawn on success. His social career (if 
we are to believe him) was impudently hacked out by himself. 
Like all adventurers, he “used” an important acquaintance 
when he could, but was quite capable of dropping him or offering 
a deadly insult afterwards. He kept his independence. _ Thus 
when, with Madame D’Urfé, he visited Rousseau, he merely 


notes : “We found him to be a man of a simple and nrodest 


demeanour, who talked well, but who was not otherwise distin- 
guished either intellectually or physically”; he was decorated 
by the Pope with the order of the Golden Spur, but refused a 
post from Frederick II. In his account of himself he does not 
alienate the reader by obvious excuse or commendation. The 


book, no doubt, is a monument of self-glorification, but. 


it is never smug; his chief attraction is indeed an airy 
aplomb and a sly acceptance of fantastically disreputable 
circumstances. 

In the admirable essay which prefaces this edition, Mr. Machen 
points to Casanova’s description of his imprisonment in “ The 
Leads” at Venice as the masterpiece of the book. But the 
early description of his journey as a boy along the waterways 
of Veniee, and the account (a hundred pages or more) of his 
stay in England, are as good. The incidental picture he gives 
of London equals anything we have of that time. His aeceptance 
of the English character is delightful : 


I sat down [in a coffee-house], and not understanding English, 
passed my time in gazing at the goers and comers. I had been 
there some time when my attention was attracted by the voice of 
a man speaking as follows in French : 

“Tommy has committed suicide, and he was right, for he was 
in such a state that he could only expect unhappiness for the rest 
of his life.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said the other, with the greatest 
composure. ‘I was one of his creditors myself, and on making 
an inventory of his effects I feel satisfied that he has done a very 
foolish and a very childish thing ; he might have lived on, and not 
killed himself for fully six months.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Indian Horizon. By the Manarasa or BurpWAN. Benn. 3s. 6d. 


The Indian Round Table Conference and After. By D. Mapauava 
Rao. Heath Cranton. 2s. 6d. 

Here are two more books on the Indian political situation, both 
written by Indians who are keen opponents of the Congress Party 
and all its works. The Maharaja of Burdwan is a skilled politician, 
who has spent many years in public life, and this little book is the 
result of a lecture tour in America, where he found “ an extraordinary 
apathy at first towards the subjects of my lectures,” but seems 
ultimately to have found sympathetic audiences for his rather con- 
servative views, and his appreciation of British difficulties. To those 
who know Bengal the Maharaja’s views are rather discounted by the 
fact that he is a very great landlord in a country where Jandlords have 
done little to justify their wealth, and that his own predecessors 
intvented a form of tenancy which is peculiarly unsatisfactory to the 
tenant. Still, these lectures are level-headed enough, and may have 
done some good in a country which will swallow almost anything about 
India, and is mainly “keen on Indian spiritualism and astrology, 
and taking what may be described as a childish interest in Mr. Gandhi 
and his goats.” Most people interested in Indian politics will have 
met Mr. Madahava Rao, the very able correspondent of the Morning 
Post. His book is disappointing. He deals largely with events of the 
last two years, but his chronology is so confused that his work would 
be misleading to anyone who has not followed those events carefully. 
He also exaggerates the opposition of the Indian Princes to the Sankey 
scheme of federation, and few people were in a better position than the 
author himself to know the real meaning of the “ Patiala revolt,”’ and 
all the personalities and puerilities which inspired it. 


Berkeley’s American Sojourn. By Bensamin Ranp. Oxford 
University Press. 2 dollars. 


This monograph throws new light on the romantic project for the 
“ Christian civilisation of America * which was exciting the intellectual 
world of London just about two hundred years ago, and of which the 
Irish philosopher, Berkeley, was the originator. The philosopher, 
after collecting a good sum of money for a University in Bermuda, went 
not to Bermuda, but to Rhode Island, where he lived in the air of 
delightful studies, but founded no mission ; the episode has always been 
wrapped in some mystery. Dr. Rand has now discovered some letters 
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“©The Secret International,’ which gives in 
small compass perhaps the best account of the 
arms trade which has been written since the 
war, has collected examples of the malevolent 
influence of the trade which should convince 
anyone of its menace to the peace of the 
world.” (Manchester Guardian). 


“The Union of Democratic Control has just 
published a sixpenny booklet on the armament 
firms at a singularly appropriate time. It sets 
out clearly, and with carefully verified detail, the 
story of the growth of the great British and other 
armament firms. . . .” (DR. ADDISON in The 
New Statesman and Nation). 
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“¢ The Secret International’ ... shows the 
vast ramifications of the highly internationalized 
business of armament making. . . . Strange, 
dramatic, sometimes dreadful truths are here 
unfolded.” (NORMAN ANGELL in Time and 
Tide). 

“This valuable pamphlet is an indictment of 
the private manufacture of arms, the public 
control of which must accompany any effective 
scheme of disarmament.” (The New Clarion). 


“There is nothing else that quite covers the 
ground of this pamphlet, and from any point 
of view it deserves attention.” (Spectator). 
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from one Newman, who was Librarian at Marvard in 1730, which show 
that Berkeley had had offers of lands in Massachusetts, from which he 
could have supplied his College in Bermuda with provisions. Rumours, 
however,*reached London that a change in the location of the College 
was intended, and this discredited the whole enterprise. In the end 
the money promised by Walpole was not forthcoming, and Berkeley, 
after producing a book of philosophy on American soil, returned to 
England. Another discovery made by Dr. Rand relates to a visit 
which Berkeley paid to Harvard in 1731. He judges that Berkeley left 
eaduring traces in America ; even art was served, for one of the mission- 
ary entourage was the painter Smibert (not surely 2 “ royal academi- 
cian,” for there was then no R.A.), whose portrait of Berkeley (with a 
biographical note, full of errors, underneath) now hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 


A JournNey THROUGH PerRSIA AND TuRKISH 
Duckworth. 18s. 


Outbursts of old-fashioned facetiousness and a certain grisly jaunti> 
ness of tone are to be deplored in this otherwise delightful book. During 
the winter of 1930-31 Mr. Reitknger left Persepolis, where he had been 
digging, and made his way east to Ispahan and beyond, turning south- 
wards, past Shiraz, then north to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Particularly good is his picture of the Caspian landscape ; from Persia 
he crossed into Turkish Armenia, and it was here that, being suspected 
of espionage, he underwent some of his least enviable adventures. His 
interests were primarily archeological ; he was able to photograph 
raany Sassanid rock reliefs, while the best ilkistration in his book shows 
the extraordinary statue of King Shapur the Great, which lies in a 
mountain cavern near Kazerun. Allowing for the defects already 
mentioned, Mr. Reitlinger’s style is vivid and to the point. A Tower 
of Skulls is additionally interesting since it deals with a little-known 
stretch of country. 


A Tower of Skulls: 
ArMENIA. By GreraLp ReEIrLincer. 


Fifty Years: Memories and Contrasts, 1882-1932. By twenty- 
contributors to the Times. With a foreword by G. M. 
TreveLyaAn. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


seven 


“ce 


These twenty-seven articles, reprinted from the Times, form “a 
composite picture of the period 1882-1932." Many of the contributors 
have taken the opportunity of going back fifty years and staying there, 
with a Sir-Walter-Gilbey-in-Rotten-Row glance at later developments. 
Others have recorded change. Rather surprisingly, the acroplane is 
nowhere mentioned, though there is a photograph of balloons at 
Ranelach. Transport, indeed, has been neglected altogether, though it 
is one of the chief causes, or symptoms, of the * hurry of modern life ” 
to which most of these writers refer. Otherwise, it is an inclusive and 
entertaining record. More than a hundred photographs point the 


social change. At 7s. 6d. the book is amazingly cheap. 


Ralegh’s Last Voyage. 
Hartow. 


Edited, with an introduction by V. T. 
Argonaut Press. 30s. 


The story of Sir Walter Ralegh’s last voyage must always have a 
peculiar and tragic interest of its own, since it ended with that famous 
scene on the seaffold in Palace Yard and the gallant death of one of 
the ablest and most versatile Englishmen that ever lived. Mr. Harlow 
has performed a great service in collecting together not only the well- 
known English versions of the story, but also a number of Spanish 
narratives which had never been published before. Thus we get both 
sides of the picture, and are able to form our own conclusions from 
contemporary evidence, as to what really happened among the fever- 
stricken swamps of the Orinoco in the carly part of 1618, when English- 
men and Spaniards fought to the death for the possession of territory 
Mr. Harlow thinks 
that Ralegh really believed in his gold mine; and, further, that King 
James was in the plot with him to get French assistance, so that 
Frenchmen might do the actual fighting, and a breach between London 
and Madrid be thus avoided; but he also thinks that Ralegh was 
secretly resolved to force James into an open quarrel with Spain. He 
argues lengthily, learnedly, and persuasively, and leaves the reader 
with a satisfactory fecling of having heard the last word on a question 
of extraordinary interest to Englishmen. King James's very natural 
exasperation is exeused, but not his miserable surrender to Spain 
and his offer to send Ralegh to Madrid for execution. The dramatic 
interest of the story is well brought out: the author has a command 
of nervous, Vivid English which many more popular writers might envy. 


which is now seen to be of small eeconomie value. 


Ireland and Irishmen in the French Revolution. 
Haves. Benn. 2s. 


By Ricnaro 


When the Revolution broke out there were in the military service 


of France thousands of Irishmen, descendants of the refugees from the * 


CromweHian and Orange dispersals, or more reeent recruits to the 
regiments led by famous Franco-Irish Generals. In the Irish Colleges 
established to give the religious instruction denied in Ireland there were 
hundreds of young Irishmen, and in the Gallican Chureb -"“" P yiests 
of Irish birth or descent. — It is the story of these me ander the Se ress 
of divided allegiances—to the Royal Louse, to the wend oftheiradop |: 
to the heady eall of liberty, to the faith aed Charch of their fathe ‘ 


high. 


that Mr. Hayes’ essays tell us from such records of individual adven- 
ture that remain. It was an Irishman, the Abbé Edgeworth, who dared 
to stand beside Louis XVL. on the scaffold. There were Dillons among 
the most brilliant of the Revolutionary soldiers and among the most 
devoted of Royalist rebels. Traitors and blackguards there were ; 
but on the whole it is a gallant tale that Mr. Hayes has to tell, and one 
of which Irishmen may well be proud. . 


About Motoring 
1933 ROVER CARS 


HE Rover Company offer seven models for 1933 ; family 

and “ special” models rated at 10 h.p. with either three 

or four speeds; a standard and a speed model rated at 
14 h.p.; and three larger machines identified by the name of 
** Meteor,” of which one is taxed at £16, one at £20, and the third 
is a speed type. All the chassis have undergone rather radical 
revision because the directors have modernised their transmission 
system by incorporating a freewheel device. No conscientious 
engineer can graft a freewheel on to an existing design, and leave 
it at that. He must take two consequences of the change into 
account. The first is the chance of an increased demand on the 
brakes, which in the hands of a stupid driver may have to stop 
the car quickly in emergencies without the aid of the engine. 
The second is the rather irritating difference in the feel of a car 
when it is coasting on the freewheel and when it is running with 
the engine coupled to the rear wheels. If this difference is too 
pronounced—it can never be wholly eliminated—the owner will 
probably develop a dislike for the freewheel, which thus puts him 
out of patience with his engine ; or he will leap to the conclusion 
that his engine is unnecessarily rough. Neither problem has 
been shirked by the Rover engineers. They have stiffened up 
their braking system most admirably, and they have introduced a 
new engine mounting which minimises the contrast between the 
two sensations of travelling by gravity and being propelled by 
an explosion engine. The freewheel is actually controlled by a 
sizeable knob on the right-hand side of the instrument board. If 
this knob is turned a few degrees left, a standard fixed trans- 
mission is provided: when the knob is rotated slightly to the 
right, the freewheel comes into action, and all gear changes are 
robbed of difficulty, a change from 3rd to 4th at 40 m.p.h. being 
silent, automatic and instantaneous. Moreover, since the second 
and third gears of the four-speed boxes are of the constant-mesh 
type, high speed can be used on these ratios with very little 
more gear noise than is generated on the direct drive. Simul- 
taneously the car can be coasted noiselessly on all grades which 
are steep enough to keep the car moving at a desired speed 
without being so severe as to create any anxiety about a quick 
stop in sudden emergencies. The engines are now flexibly 
mounted, so*that even with the four-cylinder power unit vibration 
is not perceptibly communicated to chassis, body or occupants 
when the engine is disconnected and unsteadied by a load. Other 
details of lesser interest figure in the new specifications. The 
ignition is automatically advanced and retarded by suction 
mechanism. The Lucas patent Startix device is fitted, by which 
operation of the ignition switch automatically sets the engine 
in motion, and if the engine accidentally stops (e.g. in traffic) it 
will be automatically restarted. This clever device wili figure 
on many 1933 cars, and is a real asset with a quiet six-cylinder 
engine. Such units run so unostentatiously at low speeds that 
the driver can neither hear nor feel them, and may consequently 
get into occasional trouble in heavy traffic through his car’s 
failure to make the expected response to his actions. Driving a 
1930 car of this type, I frequently cast an anxious glance at my 
oil gauge to ascertain whether the inaudible engine is actually 
running or not; with a Startix device it must always run when 
the switch is in the correct position. 

Amongst other technical items of interest, the piston stands 
The research laboratory has been working hard at the 
problem of rapid cylinder wear, which ordinarily produces a 
high oil consumption in the second or third year of a car’s life. 
The new Rover pistons have four rings, two serving as compression 
seals, and two as oil scrapers. Thanks to the double scraper, the 


supply of lubricant to the cylinder walis can be considerably 
increased without undue carboning or heavy consumption; and 
enhanced cylinder life is confidently anticipated. Cynies are prone 
to say that manufacturers rather like heavy cylinder wear, as when 
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An ‘‘appreciative adherent 
of BARNEYS” adds /us 


‘‘quota of thankfulness at 
finding the Ideal smoke.” 


“Little may remain unsaid’’ by appreciative smokers in 
praise of Barneys. Yet the continued receipt of smokers’ 
letters, in some cases from men who have been trying for 
years to find the ‘“‘ right ’’ tobacco, all helps to confirm the 
claims we have put forward. 


Barneys, a North Country tobacco with only a North 
Country sale less than twenty years ago, is now famed 
throughout the English-speaking World—very largely as the 
result of what smokers themselves have said, and written, 
about their favourite. We publish gieny, | from a London 
smoker, this latest tribute to Barneys fame : 


(Original letter may be inspected at the address beneath.) 


“TIT am afraid that by now, there remains very liitle 
“left unsaid in praise of your delighiful Barneys 
“mixture, but as an appreciative adherent, may I 
“add my quota of thankfulness at having found, to 
“‘ my mind, the ideal smoke.’’ 


“On holiday in August, 1920, I tried the first tin, and 
‘since then, like the tramp, ‘I have used no other.’ 
“Norv so long as Barneys retains iis mellow, saiisfying 
“ perfection, shall I wish io.” 


“ Mellow, satisfying perfection.” Nothing we ex say 
of Barneys could excel the cameo-precision this 
enthusiast’s own comment. . . . Maybe, after trial your 
experience will be like his ! 


Kid-e/ 


All three Barneys strengths are 
packed in the ‘“EverFresn” 
wonder Tin, which ensures 
factory-freshness for smokers 
everywhere. 


Until you break the vacuum seal by pulling the 
Rubber Tab, the “ EverFresu ” Tinis atmospheri- 

cally sealed ; and the Tobacco within is protected 
and preserved from the harmful effects of climatic 

change, time or varying stock-keeping. 




















Barneys (Medium), Parsons Pensuve (Mild) and 
Punchbowle (Full sirengih) are each available in the 
“EverFresu ” Tin. Home price: 1 oz., 1/2d. 


(1c4) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 
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Isnt it 
worth 
consideration 


ATHER than experience those occa- 

sional feelings of uneasiness caused by 

the knowledge that your dependents 

would suffer hardship, or possibly 

privation if death took you from them 
suddenly, isn’t it worth while to ascertain 
just to what extent insurance could help you 
to “make things safe for them?” 


Remember, by choosing the right policy, you 
not only immediately secure that monetary 
protection which insurance alone can provide 
for your dependents in the event of your 
death, but you can make a sound and profit- 
able investment the proceeds of which will 
be payable to you at the expiration of an 
agreed term should you survive. 


For example, at age 35 next birthday, you 
can obtain immediate protection to the extent 
of £2,500 for the sum of {99 7s. 6d. per 
annum. (Subject to Income Tax allowance 
at half the standard rate.) The sum assured 
which would be increased by the addition of 
revisionary bonuses, would be payable at the 
end of 25 years or at earlier death. 


May we help you to select the right policy ? 
The only data needed to enable us to offer 
alternative plans is :—-your age next birthday, 
the sum available for investment, and the 
period of the policy. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Established 1867 
Chief Office : 109, Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 42, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Branch and District Offices in 
all the principal towns 
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The Sign 
ASSETS EXCEED {14,000,000 
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an owner is confronted after, say, 26,000 miles with the heavy job 
of reboring a cylinder block, fitting oversize pistons, and re- 
balancing the engine, he usually decides to buy a new car. The 
Rover people have resisted this temptation manfully. 

Full marks must be awarded to another Rover innovation, which 
‘also makes for cheap maintenance. On most cars the back of 
the instrument board is a Hampton Court maze of grossly in- 
accessible wiring, often jammed in between the dashboard arch 
and welded steel panelling of the scuttle. On the new Rovers 
the obverse of the instrument board, whilst protected from dust 
and oil by a removable cover, is easily accessible from beneath 
the bonnet. A Bendix-Perrot clutch of the automatic kind is 
standard on the “ Meteor” models, and may be procured on the 
cheaper chassis for a small extra charge. 

On the road the cars will be found entirely satisfactory. The 
very notable power of the new brakes will attract attention, and 
this especially applies to the hand brake. So many modern 
cars carry side brakes which are of little serious use except for 
parking purposes. The Rover brake will hold the car singly on 
any main road gradient. Similarly the 10 h.p. chassis feel quite 
different to their predecessors as the result of the cushioned 
engine mounting. In America such mountings are known under 
various grandiose names, but such exaggerations should not 
blind the student to the fact that with a modern cushion mounting 
it is almost impossible to distinguish a four-cylinder from a 
six-cylinder. The coachwork details are all neat, practical and 
good, without including any sensational points of design. The 
speed of the cars is characteristic of their type, without being 
remarkable. The suspension is normal in each case. It is perhaps 
worth mention that the bodies are mounted on sub-frames, as a 
measure of insulation from chassis-flexing ; and that they are 
sprayed with asbestos, a process designed to minimise drumming, 
and to keep the interiors at an even temperature. The tool 
storage is excellent. If tools are mounted beneath seats, pass- 
engers must be routed out in bad weather before roadside adjust- 
ments can be attempted. If tools are clipped to the front side 
of the dash bulkhead, they are soon fouled with oil and road 
dirt. On the Rover they are stored in a well-shaped box forward 
of the bulkhead, which is automatically closed by the bonnet, 
serving as its lid. This is quite the best method of storing tools 
as they are liable to be stolen if packed under the running boards 
or in a door pocket. 

The Pilot and Meteor models will have many competitors 
worthy of their steel; but the 10 h.p. range impresses me as 
remarkable value, and unless some competitor produces startling 
innovations they should enjoy excellent sales in the coming 
year. Too many manufacturers condemn their poorer clients 
to a very small helping of modern technical improvements ; 
but the Rover 10 h.p. is modern in every detail. 

R. E. Davinson. 




















+... ARE YOU GETTING FULL VALUE 9 
FOR YOUR INSURANCE PREMIUMS ¢ 


The GENERAL’S Motor Policy gives 
several benefits not usually included, the 
No-Claim Bonus increases to 20% in three 
years, and 120 Branch Offices ensure 
unrivalled Claims Service. 

ACCIDENT 


GENERA FIRE & LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, W.C2. 


DIRECTOR & GENERAL MANAGER—F. NORIE-MILLER, }.P. 


ASSETS EXCEED £14,900,000. 






































Playtime 


TRINCULO’S CROSSWORD 


B | 


| 
\* 


POLYSYLLABIC 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. Presumed characteristic of much of 1. There are many in church history. 
2 our ——, ' 2. Among the greatest of teachers.” 
12. Not caviare to the general. 3) 2 i oo 
14. Here are the jury empanclled. 4) Fruit of 23 rev. 
15. He went away sadly who had these. 5. Fear I fear. 
18. Will be for ever shortly. 6 rev. Sergeant-Major’s paradise. 
19. As I come back, I shall just see half 7. My church is much concerned with 
the girl. 1 dn. 
21. Trinculo goes to press here. 8. Lazy fellow collapses. 
22. Gush backwards. 9. Hence — Trinculo! 
23 rev. These trees are almost the earliest. 10. Earlier form of bridge than con- 
24 rev. Eponymous hero of the riots. tract. 
25. Here's good-bye to you. 11. Epicure in passion. 
26. Burnt offering for an artist. 13. The slogger puts up his up. 
29. Back-answer. 14. A Cardinal apologised for his. 
33. The drink has been ill-decanted. 16. Luxury is often so described. 
84 rev. Widely diffused before a.v. 17. The salt of Racine. 
35. What Dante saw in Purgatory. 20 rev. Monday, for example. 
36. My “* logy ”’ deals with reality. 27 rev. Even highbrews can. 
37. Bigamy isn’t — in England. 28. Has just turned up from Covent 
39. This is very rare. Garden. 
40. The last of Mark Antony's denarii. 2%. Neck-cloth in disarray. 
41. Tortoise’s overcoat. 30 rev. Other, no other. 
42. Lost soul redeemed. 41. Miss Lorraine permits its rotation, 


43. The selver who is this may make a 
mistake or two. 


32 rev. A chilly affair. 
38 rev. This horse was a snake. 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 


Across.—1!. Sagittarius, 11, 16 rev. Libra. 13. crane. 14. on-i-on (“‘ On, Stanley, 
on”), 17. ai. 18. Virgo. 19. alkali, 21 rev. (J)amie. 22. ai, 23. Pisces. 25. 
U.S.A. 26. economical. 31. (H)all. 33. keg rev. 35. turbine. 37. Cancer rev. 
40. Scorpio, 41. Ipomoea, 42. onus. 44. tr—. 46. energy. 47. Kenya. 48. S.R. 
49. Capricornus. 

Down.—1. S.C. (South Carolina), 2. Aries. 3. gavial. 4 rev. Gemini. 5. caret 
rev. (crate). 6. toga (goat). 7. anoint. S rev. pair, 9. (tryunks. 10, S.A.A. 11. Lr. 


17. Aquarius. 
29. ibrun (bruin). 
39. nmea (name). 


20. lean. 24. pice(aninny) rev. 27. gecko rev. 
30. Leo. 32. leper. 34 rev. proa-e. 36. 
40. say. 43. (Dr) Syn(tax). 44, 45. 


12, ibis, 15. olim. 
28. oucoke (cuckoo). 
Roneo. 388. conc(ern). 
Taurus. 





CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 
2.—DOGS 


In our village there are seven residents whose names are 
Mr. Bloodhound, Mr. Cocker, Mr. Mastiff, Mr. Peke, Mr. Pom, 
Mr. Pug and Mr. St. Bernard. 

They severally, but not respectively, possess a bloodhound, a 
cocker, a mastiff, a peke, a pom, a pug, and a St. Bernard. 

None of them has a dog of a breed of the same name as himself. 

Three of the villagers have dogs which are considerably larger 
than these villagers’ canine namesakes. 

Only one has a dog of a breed of which the name begins with 
the initial letter of his own name. 

Mr. Mastiff's dog’s, human namesake is married. 

The St. Bernard’s owner is Mr. Pom’s wife’s sister's husband. 

The mastiff weighs the same as his owner's fianeée. 

Mr. St. Bernard’s dog’s human namesake is the owner of 
the peke. 

The cocker’s owner's canine namesake is owned by the human 
namesake of Mr. Mastiffs dog. 

Of the seven villagers, Mr. Peke and Mr. Pug are the only 
bachelors. 

Which dog belongs to whom? 





Sets of Low’s cartoons, in portfolio, will be awarded to the senders of the first two 
correct solutions opened. Setutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o. New 


STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2, and must reach this office not later 
than Tuesday, August ares 


CALIBAN, 
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AND 


BANKING 


The C.W.S. BANK is prepared to open 
personal current accounts (which may be 
worked through any Co-operative Society) 
on application. 

During the t few years interest has 
been Prod apn from 24% to 3% per 

annum, coupled with 4 maximum aaa 
mission charge of 2/-% on withdrawals. 


If you are interested in the Co-operative 
Banking System, write to the Manager, — = 


CWS BANK 
HEAD OFFICE: = 

1, Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 
< 

F 


alt 





BRANCHES : 
LONDON : 99, Leman Street, E.1. 
42, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. 
BRISTOL: Broad Quay. 
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Childhood’s Protector 


OME should be the source of Hope and 

Happiness for every Child, yet there are still 
thousands of little ones being warped and 
saddened through the harmful neglect of 
ignorant parents or the cruelty of guardians. 


Such ill-treated children claim the sympathy 
and help of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 


FOR FORTY-EIGHT YEARS it has been 
defending their rights, redressing evils, and is 
steadily working for its great aim—‘‘ an endur- 
able life for every child.” 


We plead for your support to 
bring joy instead of -misery, 
to change tears to smiles. 


GIFTS will be gratefully received by Sir G. Wyatt Truscott,” Hon. 
Treasurer, or by Wm. J. Elliott, Director. 





The ee ee 
; OVER : 

N-SP-C-C (:22. 
: CHILDREN } 

Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 f Tiprpepy } 
Chairman: The Viscount Uliswater. ar Ae 




















“Mr. Walpole has said that 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


possesses 
. : thie 
unquestioned genius. 
There is solid evidence in 


The Case is Altered 


that he is right.” Spectator. 


“It is not surprising that this should 
be the Book Society’s choice for July.” 
Yorkshire Ev. News. 


Published at 7s. 6d. 


MAURICE DOBB 


in the Day-to-Day Pamphlet No. 10 


On Marxism To-Day 


“has some acute things to say about the 
dilemma in which the Labour Party 
finds itself.” Birmingham Mail. 


Published at Is. 6d. 
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‘ALICE’ IN TOWN 


The best way to explain it is to do it said the Dodo. If you have never seen 
the Dodo, you will find him, with many interesting books, drawings, 
and models of scenes from “Alice,” at the LEWIS CARROLL 
EXHIBITION. The best way to explain i itisto “do’’ it, so bring the 
children during the school holidays. 9—6,30 (Sat. 5). Admission free. 
CLOSING AUGUST 13 


A visit to the Children’s Own Book Room will prove that there are 
lots of tales not so long and sad as the Mouse’s tail. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 Oxford Street, London, W.1 








Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BY TOREADOR 


CONVERSION ETHICS AGAIN——PATRIOTISM AND PROPIT— TILE FUTURE 
OF CABLES AND WIRELESS. 


HE ethics of conversion continue to perplex a good 
many honest people. I cannot pretend to agree 
altogether with the orthodox view. I am not so simple 
as to be shocked by the fact that in periods .of cheap money 
the long-term fixed-interest stocks appreciate in market value 
and bestow upon their holders a greater claim on the available 
national wealth. In periods of dear money the same stocks 
depreciate in market value and deprive their holders of their 
previous capital gains. In a capitalist society which does not 
maintain a stable purchasing power for its currency one does 
not expect social justice. But the conversion of War Loan 
cannot be dismissed airily as the normal case of a short-term 
high-interest loan being called for repayment in a cheap-money 
period, so that the holders are just getting what they deserved 
and expected. ‘Technically this may be the correct view. Nation- 
ally I believe it to be all wrong. Let us consider it again. The 
Government could not have repaid £2,000 millions of War Loan 
in cash if all the holders had elected to take cash—unless, of 
course, it was willing to allow the destruction of the curreney 
through stark inflation. This means that the Government 
has been obliged partly to resort to bluff, partly to appeal to 
patriotism. Is this seriously denied? If my shrewd critics 
are well aware of this element of bluff in the conversion scheme, 
I submit that they are not entitled to use this stale talk about a 
“normal” short-loan repayment. Believe me, there is nothing 
normal about £2,000 millions of debt. 
x * * 

If repayment is a bluff, conversion can only be successful if 
patriotism compels. Now consider this appeal to patriotism. 
London is plastered with notices: “ Be patriotic. Convert 
and help your country to better times.” It is always a good 
and satisfying thing to make a sacrifice for the nation. But is 
it ethical to appeal to one class of rentier to make a great sacrifice 
and not to another? Ifthe country is in danger, why not appeal 
to everybody ? “ Remember,” we read, “ that £3 10s. to-day 
buys as much as £5 brought only a few years ago.” True, but the 
same argument can be made to the holders of 2 per cent. Consols, 
% per cent. Local Loans, 3} per cent. Conversion, and the rest. If 
it is right to appeal to the holder of 5 per cent. War Loan to 
take 3) per cent. because of the fall in prices, it is only fair to 
make the same demand for a reduction in income of the holders 
of long-dated Government securities. That is why I suggested in 
my article of July 9th that a Socialist Government, if it desired 
a closer approach to social justice, would legislate for a reduction 
in interest charges on all debt, private as well as national, unless 
it decided that the simpler—and perhaps fairer—course would 
be to raise prices by a controlled inflation of the currency. If 
5 per cent. War Loan had been £200 millions instead of £2,000 
millions, it would have been a “ normal” case of a short-loan 
repayment, and the “normal” appreciation of the long-term 
stocks, though one of the improper things about an unstable 
money system, would not have raised awkward questions. But 
the war was not normal and masses of the holders of War Debt are 
now the ignorant little rentiers who always know how to make 
a sacrifice, but never how to make a profit, whereas many holders 
of the long-dated stocks are skilled professional investors who 
will know how to translate their enhanced paper claims on the 
national wealth into enhanced actual claims. However, the 
Conversion will eventually succeed because it will be a business 
proposition to convert. The market will go higher. Next year 
perhaps I will find it my patriotic duty to tell War Loan holders 
to cash their profits. 

* % * 

Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender’s speech to the stockholders of 
Cables and Wireless last week was a masterpiece of board-room 
oratory. He was eloquent on the good points; he was silent 
on the bad; he was really moving on the self-sacrifices of the 
staff who, in spite of five-year agreements, had voluntarily 
taken cuts down to “ the smart messenger boys ” giving up 10d. a 
week. As the cuts have not been used to pay dividends on watered 
capital (only 2? per cent. having been paid on the 5} per cent. 
preference stock) no Bolshevik can really object-to the sacrifices. 
Ilaving quoted figures to show that the message receipts of the 








group had only declined 9 per cent. in 1931, while those of the 
big American companies had fallen 16.7 per cent. (Western 
Union), 19.4 per°cent, (Commercial Cable), and 29.3 per cent. 
(All America Cables), Mr. Denison-Pender drew patriotic 
applause for the boast that Cables and Wireless was the most 
efficient telegraph administration in the world. This was, no 
doubt, a just reply to the taunts which had been uttered by some 
of their American competitors in the days of the American 
boom. But the stockholders of Cables and Wireless, while very 
appreciative of the fact that the American companies are suffering 
worse than their own, are anxious to know whether their com- 
pany will be able to earn a fair return on its inflated capital even 
in good times and, if not, whether the preference stockholders 
will have to submit to the sacrifice of a writing-down as well as 
the 74 per cent. A and B ordinary stockholders. The 1931 report 
of the operating subsidiary, Imperial and International Com- 
munications, showed that only 0.4 per cent. was earned on its 
capital of £30,000,000. The total income, of this subsidiary was 
£4,979,023 and its working expenses £4,858,488. The voluntary 
sacrifices of the staff will save £200,000 per annum, of which 
nine months will be realised this year. In other words, this 
Company will earn, other things being equal, one per cent. instead 
of 0.4 per cent. It is obvious that even a 20 per cent. increase 
in message réceipts, in addition to the maximum of adminis- 
trative economies, could not give the operating subsidiary an 
adequate return on its £30,000,000 of capital. If this means 
that it will be a long time before Cables and Wireless will earn 
the full 5} per cent. dividend on its £23.2 millions preference 
capital, and that no return is ever to be expected on the £20.7 
millions 74 per cent. A and £8.7 millions B ordinary capital, is it 
not probable that in a reconstruction scheme the preference 
stockholders will be asked to make a sacrifice in company with the 
junior stockholders ? 
" ® * 

The real salvation for Cables and Wireless would be some form 
of Government help—cither by way of subsidy or monopoly. On 
this point Mr. Denison-Pender was very guarded. The report of 
the Investigation Committee (Chairman, Mr. Wilfrid Greene, 
K.C.) which was appointed by the official Advisory Committee 
is not yet to be made public, but this Committee has put forward 
some vital recommendations on the subject of rates, the main- 
tenance of strategic cables, the rationalisation of external services, 
both telegraphic and telephonic, and the transfer to the Post 
Office of the whole business of collection and delivery of messages. 
Where, for example, a cable service to South Africa is maintained 
for strategic reasons when the wireless services, being north and 
south, are 100 per cent. efficient the company has a strong case 
for a subsidy, but it is becoming increasingly evident that an 
{mpire cables and wireless system cannot work on a commercial 
basis, having regard to its strategic obligations, without a 
thorough-going monopoly, and a substantial Government sub- 
sidy, and that the State will have to assume control rather than 
bestow such powers upon a private corporation. The Cables 
and Wireless 5} per cent. preference stock has been as low as 
32 this year and has recently been over 60. It reacted on the 
meeting to 57 (cum. 2} per cent. dividend). 
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life’s best, to poverty-stricken mothers of the slums 






























































MATINEES QUEEN’S. (Ger. 4517). Evgs. 8.80. Wed. Sat. 2.30. | Wit, ive neper seem ine see: Faddlens ting Babies: 
All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. Barry JACKSON presents: all are found in various Church Army Holiday Hemes. 
ALDWYCH EVENSONG Pres. Caruice, “ Grandmothers, etc.,” 55 Bryanston 
. DIRTY WORK. Wed. & Fri. : ” Street, W.1, begs your help by cheque, etc. 
H’DROME. By Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. — 
E. OUT OF THE BOTTLE. M., Th., Sat. EDITH EVANS. 
QUEEN'S. EVENSONG. Wed.,Sat, | VIOLET VANBRUGH. WILFRID LAWSON. 
- MARTIN’S. Tues. 
oN oe a | SUBSCRIPTION 
OPERA 3 RATES 
MY, Oxford St., . Warings). Ger. 2981. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Temple Bar 1443 & 1444. ere ae jae. — 
Evenings at 9.46. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.45. Premiére L. S. Trauberg’s Russian Talkie, oo 
A New “ A Postal Subscription to : idress in the world costs 
THE PRIDE OF THE REGIMENT we... Sa. ee 
“THE MERRIEST FIRST NIGHT’ L oe cs . ae 
a NIG d, ‘ ” ” ” ° = Ss. . 
HAS SEEN FOR WEEKS, AND ThE | CAMBRIDGE. Cambridge Circus, ‘Tem. Bar 6056. 
BRIGHTEST COMIC OPERA I HAVE SEEN Continuous 2—11. Sun. 6—11. Second Week. Cc LA s SIFI ED 
"Summer Prices: 2s. 6d. to 10s. 0d tex inel)” = | DER HAUPTMANN von KOEPENICK 
mmer : . to : ‘tax incl.) 4 von 
Also THE BATTLE OF LIFE (Russian). ADVERTISEMENTS 
THEATRES = — +4 _ advertisements will 
r : ic. Sq. Ger. 1234. 10a.m.—12 p.m. ound on the back page. 
ALDWYCH. Tem. Ba are oe ' 
Nich oe Mats... Wed. Fri 2.30.0 THE COOMED Bl TEALION INDEX 
IRTY WORK. Ales Pitts and Thelma Todd - ’ a Index to ee iii. (new oa 7” - 
YT t > arat i ye 
COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem. Bar 3161. STRICTLY UNRELIABLE. obtainable - auplivation, FREE to anual 
ro DAILY at 2.30 & 8.15. - subscribers, 1s. post free to other readers. 
sir Oswald Stoll t All icati lating to the abov 
nie a 8 FESTIVALS Should be adresse to ating to the above 
CASANOVA. MALVERN FESTIVAL. August 1 to 20. cue new CE e warion 
HIPPODROME. __ Ger. 8272. Evgs., 8.30. FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF 10, Great Queen Street 
M., Th. & S., 2.30, Julian Wylie’s New Musical Comedy, ENGLISH DRAMA. — — 
OUT OF THE BOTTLE. Apply The Theatre, Malvern, or Malvern Festival Offices, —_ 
Clifford Moliison, Polly Walker, Frances Day. | Panton House, 25, Haymarket, S.W.1. (Whitehall 3670). 














A BRAND NEW GUIDE TO 


SCOTLAND 


by GEORGE HARVEY, 4s. net. With 40 Maps and Plans 
Packed with historical, literary and practical information, 


compact and easy to carry. The Guide 1s based on road-routes 
and carefully planned road-tours, but the interests of the 
traveller by rail, steamer and hill-paths have not been over- 
looked. ‘‘A miracle of cheapness.’ Time and Tide. 
HUMPHREY TOULMIN, 21, SOHO SQUARE, W.x1. 


O all Booksellers 





THOSE SEVEN ‘THOUSAND. 


Extracts from the ‘‘ Times’’’ Third Leader last Saturday under 
the above heading. 

‘“ They cannot now number 7,000, as they did when the Chairman 
of the London County Council pleaded for them in these columns 
a fortnight ago, because since then Mr.’A. A. Milne also has pleaded 
for them; and if Mr. Milne’s letter has not wheedled a large number 
of our readers into increasing their overdrafts by one or more sums 
of fifteen shillings,* then is the deaf adder, by comparison, an 
enthusiastic listener to the voice of the charmer. . . . Year by year 
the effort, at least to provide camps and country holidays, has 
grown greater. And still it is only a few that are fortunate; and 
countless wistful thousands must be left behind. 

‘‘\Within the last few days a new form of noise and bustle has 
been observable in parts of London which as a rule are moderately 
quiet and lightly populated; but it is a form which only a very 
curmudgeon could resent. The schools have shut, and the London 
children are all over the place all day—in the Parks, where there 
is_grass or water; on the Embankment, where there is river traffic 
to watch and Sphinxes to climb; at the Horse Guards and anywhere 
‘else where there are soldiers; in the thoroughfares (alas!), where 
there are omnibuses to chase and refuges to dash for; not to mention 
their special haunts, like the Foundling and the other play centres. 

. . They do not look as if they were pining away; and it is 
possible that some who see them may wonder whether they do 
not get on very well without that fortnight among the woods or 
winkles. But that is a doubt which soon gives way before other 
thoughts. These hardy adventurers into the West End have left 
behind them in their dull, stuffy streets many hundreds of others 
more feeble or listless than themselves. The good done by a fort- 
night in the country is not physical only, nor even first, but 
mental. It is for the change of surroundings, the enlargement of 
experience and of outlook, most of all, perhaps, for acquairitance 
with quiet, with wide spaces and with freedom from haste and 
fuss, that the London child needs sending out of London.”’ 

*Mr. Milne’s calculations were not quite accurate. It costs 
the CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND a pound per 
child for a Fortnightly Holiday, as we have stated in these columns 
on other occasions. 

We are glad to be able to say that a fine response has come to 
our recent appeals, and therefore many of the 7,000 children for 
whose holiday we needed funds will now be able to go. But we 
have still a considerable way to go to reach the {7,000 which we 
needed. Will you send us at least One Pound for one child, please ? 

Send it to the Earl of Arran, The Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund, 17; Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 













LIBRARY REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS SUMMER 1932 
WILLIAM POWER. A Scottish Causerie. 
GILBERT HIGHET. A Picture of America. 
M. JOYCE POWELL. The Patient Reader. 
c. D. ABBOTT. The Gentility of Book Collecting, 


etc. 
The Annual Subscription to this Quarterly to any address in the world is 
8/-, post free. A specimen copy will be sent on request. 


LIBRARY REVIEW, COATBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 











The famous series 
of LOW cartoons 


from The New Statesman 


SUBJECTS : 
1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK 
2 Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN 
3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 
4 LORD OXFORD 14 Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 
6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 
7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 17 THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 
9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 


to SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 20 Mr. ROBERT LYND 


UNFRAMED, printed on special paper, One Shilling 
each. Postage Penny extra per sketch. 


PORTFOLIOS, specially made for this set of Low’s 
Sketches, Three Shillings. Postage 6d. 


FRAMED SKETCHES, black polished wood frames, 
13” X 8}", 2s. 6d. each. Postage and packing, Is. 
for I or 2 pictures. 


COMPLETE SET IN PORTFOLIO, 23s. 
post free. 
~ » FRAMED, 45S. post free. 


Illustrated Prospectus Gratis. 
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SCHOOLS 


EDALES, Petersfield, Hants. The a we Co- 
educational Public Sc!.ool (founded 1 R Separate 
Junior House. For particulars of ine offered 
apply to the Headmaster, J. Hi. Bapiry, M.A., Camb. 


INEWOOD, Crowborough, ‘Sussex. On borders of 
Ashdown Forest. P ve home school for 
Loysand girls. Individua! education. Apply PatnciPats. 














TRAINING CENTRES 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c: 





11% SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
SOUTIT DEVON. A rtment for the training 
of teachers in Nursery School, Kin@ergarten, and Junior 
School methods will be opened in September, 1932. 
Special attention will be paid to the contributions of 
the newer schools of psyehology and to the utilisation 
for education of rural life and industries, ‘There will 
also be short courses for parents, schoo! matrons, and 
others interested. Further particulars on application. 





EE‘ LONDON COLLEGE (University of London 
E.1).—University Courses 1n Arrs, SCteNnce, 
MEDICINe, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrica!), Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for 
Men and for Women Students, Prospectus post free, 
—E. J, WiGNatt, Registrar. 





ABEAGELE Denbighshire. 
KINMEL SCHOOL. 

Public School (Boys, 143-19), Advance! Courses 
» Commerce and Mngincering (Modern Office and 
Engineering Shops). Ample dietary, with fresh fruit. 
Centrally heated dormitories; hot and cold shower 
baths. Park of 300 acres ov king sea and mountains. 
Vrospectus from HeaoMASTER, Fees 120 gns. per 

mm. inclusive. . 


ARRY COURT, Marlow, Bucks. Home schoo! 








U! 
Q for 12 older girls. All English subjects, very good 
eaeneniae, Domestic Science king, Handi- 


crafts. Individual timetables | arranged to suit cach 
girl. Excellent facilities for sports. Inclusive fees. 


7ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—Apply Miss Watkerpine, B.A. Court- 
ficlt Gardens, S.W.5. 











NV ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS’ CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampens, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Hudderstield Ligh 
School. ‘The aim of the School is to oa the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
inerease resource and initiative by practical work. The 
gitis will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
l’rofession, und for advanced work in Music or Art. 
bees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 800ft, above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its Own grounds of 15 acres. 
RECHIN PLACK SCHOOL for Girls and Boys,— 
Apply Mrs. Ki, M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gioucesicr Road, S.W.7. 











ADMINTON SCIIOOL = grt Bristol), 
A PUBLIC SCIIOOL GIRLS. 

Visitor: The Right tlon, the Viscount Ceci! of 
Cheiwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L, LUD. President of 
the Board of Governors: Gilbert Murray, Esq., LL.O., 
D.Litt., F.BLA. Vice-Presidents: Ernest Barker, Esq., 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D.; Miss E, H. Major, C.B.t., 
M.A. Chairman: J, Odery rf we Ksq.. M.D. Uead 
Mistress: Miss UB. M. Baker, B.A, 





te GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 

LANE END, BUCKS,  Roarding School for Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills, 61 acres, 
550ft. above sea level. Sound education on frec, 
individual lines, with scope for initiative and creative 
celf-expression in all subjects, including art, crafts, 
music, dancing, eurhythmies. Aims at developing 
harmonised cultured personalities with a wide outlook 
on life and a high ideal of ,social usefulness. Fees 
£105-£165 perannum. Bursaries granted ‘n suitable cases. 





Beacon Ilill School, Marting, Petersficld, Bertrand 
and Dora Russell. Applies modern knowledge 
in dict, teaching methods, and psychology. —Address 
enquiries, PRINCIPAL, 


D" WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH 
WALES. 


RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HEADMISTRESS 





Miss kK, CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 
FPoarding, tuition books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 


vidual attention. Specia! attention to health and dict. 
‘Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 





S' CURISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 
‘ (Recognised by the Board of Education). A 
thorough education at modcrate fees for boys and girls 
to 19 years in an open air atmosphere where health of 
body and mind is regarded as the necessary foundation 
for education, Headmaster: —H,. Lyn Haneis, M.A,, 
LL.B. (Camb.) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HiGhl WYCOMBE. 
Headmistress: Mrs. Bernarv Turs~er. 

Girls prepared for Wycombe Abbey and well-known 
public schools. Boys to ten years of age. Special 
arrangements for parents abroad. Careful consideration 
given to dict and all arrangements for young children. 
\dvantages of large School with earcfully chosen Staff 
vad individual attention in Houses and forms of small 
numbers. French, music and handicrafts specially 
vi onsidered. 


( YODSTOWE 
3 


PRINTING 

| heer PRINTING NEED COST NO MORE. 
Secretaries of Societies, Schools, Clubs or anybody 

needing disiinctive brochures, prospectuses, book!cts, 

Ietterheads, etc., should write to Ricumonno Towers, 12 

Henrictta Street, W.C.2, who advise many well-known 

Publishers and others who require printed matter of 

character, (Temple Bar 7414), 


PRIVATE TUITION 
FOR BOYS LEA ING PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Kte.idential Commercial Course, including French, 


German, Spanish. Apply Principat, Martyn Lodge, 
Ileuticld, Sussex. ; 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL : 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss StaNsreip. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. ‘The course of Trainin 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational an 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per annum, 
For prospects, apply Secrerary. 


TRAINING COL- 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING ‘COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14, The Crescent, Bedford, Recoz- 
nisel by the Board of Education, Principal: 
Miss Marcarer Srence. Students are oo for the 
examinations of the National Froebcl Union, The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s, to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 103, 
—For particulars apply SECRETARY. : 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





THACKERAY HOTEL. 

the British Muscum, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. Ifot and cold water in all Bedrooms. 

Comfort, refinement. Bedroom and Breakfast 8s. 6d, 

per night. Ilustrated Booklet “ London Old and New ” 

on application. , 


7 ASTBOURNE.—2, Jevington Gardens, High-class 

vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Fut 
particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. Rogers (Cookery 
diploma). ‘Tel. 866. 


OURNEMOUTIVS FOOD REFORM GUEST 

HOUSE, Loughtonhurst, West Clit Gdas, Every- 

thing for a restful and happy holiday. From 493. to 
70s. V.W. Write to Manager for Prospectus. 


OURNEMOUTH,.—Walsall Liouse Private Hotel, 
West Cliff. Excellent cuisine and service, quiet 
situation. Sca 3 minutes. Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 


ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous 

Lydford Gorge. Board Residence, with Private 

Sitting-Rooms, Indoor Sanitation. Terms very moder- 
ate. CastLe InN, Lydford, Devon. 


ASTBOURNE, Stanicy House Private Hotel, Howard 
Square. Central and quiet position, near Band 
Stand and Devonshire Park. Excellent cuisine and 


PPOSITE 




















service, ’ Phone 1364.—The Misses M. and V. STancey. 
R** Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Warm, 
sunny, comfortable. Quict siiuation, Lovely 


views. Central heating, log fires. HH. and ¢. water ail 
bed . 1 126. 








DEAL CAMPING SITES. Ashdown Forest. Wood, 

orchard, meadew. Goat's milk. One or two paying 

wests or week-end visitors weleomed.—Davis, Redcot, 
‘airwarp, Uckfield, Sussex. Tel.: Nutley 20. 





OUNTY BOROUGIL OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND ART GALLERY, 
MALE ASSISTANT, 
Applications are invited from persons experienced in 
public library administration and possessing professional 
certificates of the Library Association for the post of 


MALE ASSISTANT. ; 
The appointment will be in Grade 1 of the Council's 
Grading Scheme. Salary £110 to £200 by. varying 


increments, subject to satisfactory service. The first 
increment to take effect on January Ist, 1934. The 
successful candidate will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government and other Officers Superannua- 
tion Act, 1922, and will be required to pass a medical 
examination, 

Applications, in candidates own handwriting, accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials and 
endorsed “ Male Assistant,” to be sent to the Librarian 
and Curator, Public Library and Art Gallery, Hudders- 
field, not later than Thursday, August 11th, 1932. 

Canvassing, directiy or indirectly, will be regarded as 
a disqualification. 

Town Hall, 

Huddersfiek|. 
July 23rd, 1932. 


SamMue. Procrer, 
Town Clerk. 





[Nivensiry COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Applications are invited for the post of Tutor Organiser 
for Adult Educational work in rural Hampshire. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
REGISTRAR. 


the 





Uy"tv ERSITY OF VYONDON. 

Applications are invited from students who have passed 
the lotecuasiinte Examination in Economics of the 
University for the Metealfe Scholarship for Women 
which is of the value of £50 a year and is tenable for two 
years. The Scholar will be required to work as a full-time 
student at the London School of Keonomics in pre- 
paration for the B.Sc. (Economics) Degree. Applications 
must be made before September, 1932. Further par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Academic Kegistrar, 
University of London, S.W.7. 

Applications are invited for the Metealfe Studentship 
for Women, which is of the value of £100 for one year. 
Candidates must be graduates of a University of the 
United Kingdom and must be prepared to undertake 
research at the London School of Economics on some 
social, economic, or industrial problem to be approved 
by the University. Applications must be made before 
September, 1932, Further particulars should be obtained 
from the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
5.W.7. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 





TYPEWRITING 
REPORTING | SHORTHAND DUPLICATING. 


Technical MSS, and Plays a Speciality. 
or condensed reporting. 


Verbatim 
Temporary Shorthand-Typists 





provided.—METROPOLITAN TyPiNG AND lL&seroRTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, ete., accurately and 


promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mrs. 
Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol, 





DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, ETC. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed, 
ALL work guaranteed aoetieend and cheeked. 
Seeretarics and ali Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 





PARTNERSHIP 


UNIOR PARTNER wanted in preparatory school of 
highest standing. Applicant could count on annual 
incbme of £1,000, but £10,000 capital is wanted, half 
of which could be paid by instalments. First class 
references asked and given.—Reply Box 213, N.S. & N.,, 
10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 











EWDLEY, Redthorne Homestead. Book here for 

holidays. Lovely home in lovely district. Vvery 

comfort and convenience.—Apply isses Fox and 
GILLBANKS, 





OCKINGHAM PRIVATE HOTEL, Westward Ho! 

Devon. erlooking sea, Near golf links, tennis 

courts, Every fort. G table. 
weekly. 





2} to 3) Cas, 





BAT! 2 miles. Veg. Guest House in lovely garden 

over'ooking Avon, Exc. centre. Close trams. From 

ow Tevois Bathing.—G. Toctemacuxz, Bathcaston, 
th. 








——— —<———=—<—< 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


T° STUDENTS and others. Congenial home offered 

by lady with grown-up son and daughter. Private 
house. Near Kensington High Strect. Reasonable terms. 
References exchanged. Box 209, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Queen St., W.C.2. 








AMPSTEAD. Charming rooms. Furnished or ura- 





furnished, in cious, quiet house. Garden. Kent 
12s. 6d.-25s.—-22, Belsize Avenuc. Prim. 1043. 
ARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, DEVON. ‘To let 


from August 13th to September 9th furnished 
cottage at 2 guincas a weck. Maid can be left. Write 
Aprian Kent. 





GUrznion COMFORTABLE 

gentlemen guests or family. Large house, excellent 
cooking and servants. Garden with tennis and garage. 
Good schools and golf. Very healthy, charming surround- 
ings. Good train and motor services.—G., Soltlershott 
House, Letchworth. 


HOME offered to 








OR SALE, Freehold, £550 or near offer. Small 
Georgian Tleuse, near Colchester, admirably 
situated on tidal ercck, in close proximity to execcitent 
sailing, bathing and rough shooting. Fine views. 
Two rec., five bed., outhouses, ete. § acre.—Apply 
Box 211, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 








EARN to write Articles and Stories, make spare 
hours profitable. Booklet free.—Recenr Lnsti- 
TUTE (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


EA for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and 
Ceylon leaf with Darjecling Broken Orange Pekoe, 

3s. Ib. Selected Ceylon and Assam, 2s. Ib. Both packed 
in lined boxes. Post free. Order direct from EasTeRn 
Imvorts, Ltp., 141 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 


Patterns free on stating shades desired.—James 
Srecer Tween Deror, 104, Stornoway, N.B. 














RITISH SUN BATHING LEAGUE, Sun Bathing 
(mixed), German lines. Beautiful woudiand Sua 
Park, outskirts London. Exercises, games, woodcraft. 
Sunday discussions, Sex, Psychology, ctc. Also ladoor 
(West End) Artificial Sun Centre.—Write Sec. Mex 143 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2, 
~ HY IL Became a Unitarian.” Booklets, free, 
—Miss Bansey, Mount Picasant, Sidmouth. 

















AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACII PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheflicid. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
post free. 


ACK NUMBER WANTED, Nation anp ATHEN ©UM 
of Sist May, 1930. Write Box 214,N.S.&N. lo 
Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 
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